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But  chiefly  thon,  supreme  Philosophy ! 

shed  thy  best  influence ;  with  .thy  train  appear 

of  Graces  mild :  far  be  the  Stoic  boast, 

the  Cynic's  snarl,  and  churlish  pedantry. 

Bright  visitant !  if  not  too  high  my  wish, 

come  in  the  lovely  dress  you  wore,  a  guest 

at  Plato's  table ;  or  in  studious  walks, 

in  green  Frecati's  academic  groves, 

the  Roman  feasting  his  selected  friends. 

Tamer  of  pride!  at  thy  serene  rebuke 

see  crouching  insolence,  spleen,  and  revenge 

before  thy  shining  taper  disappear. 

Tutor  of  human  life  !  auspicious  guide ! 

whose  faithful  clue  unravels  every  maze : 

whose  skill  can  disengage  the  tangled  thorn, 

and  smooth  the  rock  to  down !  whose  ma^ic  powers 

controul  each  storm,  and  bid  the  roar  be  still. 

Sneyd  D<wist  &• 
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ADVICE  OF  A  MOTHER. 


On  female  Education. 

1.  The  world,  in  all  ages,  has  been  inattentive 
to  the  education  of  daughters:  while  vast  care  and  at- 
tention have  always  been  paid  to  the  sons;  and  wom- 
en have  been  neglected  as  if  they  were  a  species  en- 
tirely of  another  order.  Parents  have  not  reflected, 
that  women  compose  one  half  of  mankind  ;  that  the 
two  sexes  are  necessarily  allied  ;  that  the  women  con- 
tribute either  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  men, 
who  always  find  the  want  of  their  being  intelligent; 
that  they  are  the  frequent  means  of  advancing  or  ruin- 
Ing  families;  and  that  they  urerntnisted  \\iththeearly 
education  of  children,  a  season  of  life  when  impres- 
sions are  the  most  lively  and  pi-muincnt.  What  can 
women  be  e\p«'<:U-d  to  instil.into  their  children,  who 
from  their  infancy,  have  been  themselves  left  to  the 
care  of  mir-e*  taken  from  among  ill-bred  people,  who 
il  Ways  inspire  them  with  vulgar  prejudices,  encourage 
timidiJy,  and  inculcat.  itious  religion  ?  To  es- 

tablish virtuous  depositions  in  families,  by  conveying1 
them  from  mother  to  child,  would  be  ir. finitely  more 
worthy  of  men's  attention  than  that  of  enlarging- their 
estates.  People  err  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  ed- 
ucation which  they  give  to  young  women.  They  are 
designed  to  please,  but  they  communicate  to  them  no 
knowledge,  except  that  which  relates  to  the  ornament 
and  graces  of  their  persons.  They  flatter  their  self- 
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Jove.  They  give  them  up  to  effeminacy  ;  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  world  ;  and  to  the  influence  of  false  o- 
pinions.  They  read  them  no  lectures  of  virtue  or  for- 
titude. What  then  can  be  expected  from  such  an  ed- 
ucation besides  debasement  of  character  ? 

Of  Religion. 

2.  It  is  necessary,  my  child,  to  be  attentive  to  the 
rules  of  decorum  ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  gain  the 
esteem  of  the  worthy:  it  is  the  formation  of  mind 
•which  gives   character;     which  governs  the  under- 
standing ;  which  rules  the  will ;  which  secures  the  re- 
ality and  duration  of  all  our  virtues.     And   what  is 
the  principal  and  foundation  of  all  these  ?  It  is  relig- 
ion.    When  a  sense  of  religion  is  once  impressed  on 
the  heart,  virtue  will  naturally  flow  from  that  source, 
-and  all  the  duties  of  life  will  be  regularly  and  cheer- 
fully fulfilled.       It  is  not  enough  that  young  persons 
be  compelled  to  do  their  duty,  they  should  be  taught 
to  love  to  do  it.     Authority  is  a  tyrant  only  over  out- 
\vardbehaviour,  it  has  no  power  over  private  opinion. 
"When,  therefore,  rules  of  conduct  are  detailed,  rea- 
son and  argument  should  enforce  their  practice,  and 
inspire  an  ardent  love  of  virtue;  the  practice  of  which 
tends  so  exceedingly  to  further  our  interest  in  the 
•world,  that  we  should  never  consider  it  a  hardship, 
but  rather  the  source  of  happiness,   of  glory,  and  of 
peace.  You  are  just  entering  into  the  world  ; 

enter  it  then,  my  daughter,  with  proper  principles; 
you  cannot  strengthen  your  mind  too  much  against 
the  influence  of  examples  which  you  will  meet  with 
there.  Take  with  you  all  your  religion  ;  nourish  and 
confirm  it  in  your  mind  by  reading,  and  reflections 
adapted  to  encourage  it.  There  is  nothing  more 
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necessary  than  to  foster  those  sentiments  of  love  and 
hope,  which  contribute  to  our  happiness  here,  and 
which  open  to  us  a  pro-pert  of  an  agreeable  futurity; 
which  render  us  easy  in  all  times  and  under  all  e- 
vents ;  which  insure  all  the  duties  of  life;  which  rec- 
oncile us  to  ourselves;  and  which  guarantee  our 
conduct  to  others.  Religion  will  support  you  under 
the  various  misfortunes  to  which  you  are  subject. 
An  ancient  philosopher  said,  that  "  lie  wrapped  him- 
self up  in  the  mantle  of  his  virtue  ;"  do  you  be  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  mantle  of  your  religion  ;  it  will  be  a 
guard  against  the  foibles  of  }ouih,  and  a  safe  refuge 
in  more  advanced  age.  Women  who  have  stor- 

ed their  minds  with  nothing  but  worldly  maxims,  will 
eventually  rind  that  they  possess  no  resources,  at  a 
time  when  they  want  amusement;  deprived  of  their 
wonted  frivolities,  an  universal  blank  succeeds,  and 
their  situation  becomes  intolerable.  Thus,  unaccom- 
plished age  steals  on,  the  world  deserts  them,  and 
they  perceive  that  it  is  time  they  also  should  be  wil- 
ling to  quit  the  busy  world  ;  but  whither  are  they  to 
what  resources  are  there  in  store  when  so  detach- 
ed ?  Reflections  on  the  past  produce  regret;  on  the 
future,  terrors;  and  the  present  is  clouded  by  inqui- 
etudes. RHiizioii  alone  possesses  the  power  of  calming 
every  rising  care,  and  of  softening  every  present  de- 
tfHiction.  An  alliance  to  God  will  recon- 
cile you  to  the  world  and  to  yourself. 

Of  Pleasures. 

3.  A  young  person,  on  entering  into    the  world, 
forms  to  herself  the  most  false  and  romantic  ex  j 
lions  of  the  enjoyments  which  await  her,  and  she  ea- 
gerly endeavours  to  obtain  them  ;  all  her  cares  areab- 
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sorbecl  in  this  object.  She  pursues  with  avidity  this 
illusive  good  ;  and  hopes,  with  fondness,  to  realize  it : 
but,  unfortunately, she  has,in  theoutset  of  life,  gained 
only  the  habits  of  inconstancy  and  levity,  which  have 
rendered  her  incapable  of  happiness.  The  experi- 
ence of  all  past  ages  evince  that  worldly  gratifications 
are  fallacious;  they  promise  more  than  they  per- 
form :  the  pursuit  of  them  is  deeply  mixed  with  anx- 
iety ;  their  enjoyment  yields  no  true  satisfaction ; 
and  vexation  and  disappointment  follow. 

In  what  true  Happiness  consists. 

4.  In  order  to  regulate  your  desires,  be  pursuaded 
that  no  solid  or  lasting  happiness  can  be  found  in  a- 
ny  external  object,  if  your  mind  be  not  well  regulat- 
ed. The  charms  of  riches  and  honours  are  transi- 
ent; their  possession  enlarges  desire  ;  and  if  once  in- 
dulged in,  habit  renders  them  necessary:  but  you 
would  be  much  less  at  ease  than  when  they  were  su- 
perfluous. The  enjoyment  of  them  ever  becomes 
insipid,  and  it  will  afterwards  be  in  vain  to  seek  for 
substitutes;  nothing  remains  but  a  fearful  void.  It 
"will  be  found,  that  the  contrast  o/varyingci  rcumstanc- 
es  is  most  sensibly  affecting.  Sensations  of  pleasure 
wear  off  by  repetition.  How  fortunate,  how  advan- 
tageous would  be  our  state  if  our  reason  could  but  dic- 
tate to  us  the  requisites  of  happiness  !  Our  crime  is, 
that  we  are  not  inclined  to  derive  ad  vantage  from  the 
experience  of  others.  We  are  confident  and  incau- 
tious. Our  own  errors  and  their  consequences  only 
bring  us  back  to  ourselves.  Spare  yourself,  my  child, 
this  expense,  imbibe  early  the  maxims  of  true  wis- 
dom. Determine  with  resolution  to  be  influenced 
\  through  life  by  this  precept,  that  TRUE  FELICITY 
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CONSISTS  IN  MAINTAINING  PEACE  OF  MIND,  IN 
THE  CULTIVATION  OF  REASON,  AND  INTHE  DIS- 
CHARGE OF  YOUR  DUTY.  Imagine  not  yourself 
happy  till  such  consoling  reflection  be  made  your 
own.  1  find  in  thus  cautioning  you,  my  daugh- 

ter, I  benefit  myself,  for  we  cannot  engrave  the  pre- 
cepts of  wisdom  too  deeply  on  our  hearts;  the  im- 
pressions which  they  make  are  generally  too  light. 
It  is  those  who  reflect  seriously  and  who  invigorate 
their  minds  with  just  principles,  who  are  in  the  path, 
which  leads  to  virtue,  not  those  who  are  careless 
and  inattentive.  If  we  be  unhappily  defective  in 
our  practice,  let  us  at  least  discover  that  we  have  the 
inclination  to  act  a  worthier,  a  more  consistent  part. 
Let  us,  my  daughter,  often  recur  to  these  precepts 
that  so  our  virtue  may  be  strengthened. 

Of  Honour. 

5.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  there  are  two  preju- 
dices with  which  every  one  must  comply,  Relig- 
ion and  Honour;  but  it  is  wrong  to  call  religion  a 
prejudice.  A  prejudice  is  an  opinion  which  may  be 
subservient  to  error  as  well  as  truth  ;  the  term  should 
never  be  applied  but  to  uncertainties,  and  religion 
is  not  uncertain.  Honour,  indeed,  is  an  institution  of 
men,  yet  the  evils  are  seiious  which  people  would 
suffer  if  uninfluenced  by  it;  to  shake  it  off  would 
be  dangerous;  we  should  rather  exert  ourselves  to 
strengthen  those  sentiments  which  ought  to  regulate 
our  conduct,  for  nothing  is  more  destructive  of  peace 
of  mind,  or  makes  our  life  more  unsettled,  than  that 
of  our  opinions  and  actions  being  at  variance.  Im- 
bue your  mind  with  sentiments  on  which  your  con- 
duct should  be  formed;  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
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'honour;  it  is  a  point  on  which  you  cannot  be  too 
scrupulous. 

On  the  Tribunals  of  Conscience  and  the  World. 

6.  Never  deviate  from  the  principles  I  have  incul- 
cated ;  do  not  imagine  that  just  principles  in  women 
are  only  necessary  because  custom  has  enjoined  them, 
nor  think  yourself  acquitted  of  error,  tho'  you  be  suc- 
cessful in  escaping  the  eyes  of  the  world.     There  are 

,  two  courts  before  which  you  must  be  inevitably  judg- 
ed ;  they  are  your  conscience  and  the  world.  You 
may  sometimes  escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  latter,  but 
of  conscience  never.  Secure  then  the  approbation 
of  conscience  ;  it  is  necessary.  Endeavour  to  obtain 
by  every  consistent  mean,  the  approbation  of  the 
public;  for,  if  you  be  indifferent  to  reputation,  you 
will  be  indifferent  also  to  virtue.  When  you 

have  become  more  acquainted  with  the  world,  you 
will  perceive  that  the  sanctions  and  terrors  of  laws 
are  not  necessary  to  the  regulation  of  your  conduct. 
The  wretched  example  of  those  who  have  deviated 
from  rectitude,  and  the  calamities  which  have  ever 
attended  such  deviation,  will  be  sufficient  to  curb 
any  rising  inclination.  If  every  woman  who  has  in- 
dulged in  illicit  pleasure,  would  be  sincere,  she 
would  own,  that  the  greatest  misfortune  in  the  world 
is  to  be  neglected  and  forgotten. 

The  Sensation  of  Shame  useful. 

7.  Shame  is  an  impulse,  which,  if  duly  regulated, 
inight  become  subservient  to  excellent  purposes.     I 
do  not  mean  that  false  shame  which  is  attended  by 
(^mbarrassment,  and  is  the  fault  of  people  ill-bred  or 
unaccustomed  to  polite  company  ;  I  mean  that  sense 
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of  shame  which  attends  vicious  actions,  which  we  a- 
void  through  fear  of  dishonour.  This  kind  of  shame 
is  sometimes  the  most  certain  guardian  of  women's 
virtue;  for  few  are  virtuous  for  the  sake  of  virtue. 

Small  Faults  are  pardonable  in  great  Characters. 

8.  When  great  virtues  are  very  prominent,  we  read- 
ily overlook  many  defects.     The  extraordinary  val- 
our of  some  men,  and  the  extreme  modesty  of  some 
women  might  be  instanced.      Tacitus  says,  that  A- 
grippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  was  ambitious  and 
haughty,  yet  her  inflexible  Chastity  rendered  even 
her  faults  sacred.      Are  you  delicate  on  the  score  of 
your  reputation?      Would  you  guard  your  essential 
virtues  from  suspicion  ?   The  mean  is  at  hand  ;  PRAC- 
TISE VIRTUE  !     Let  your  greatest  care  be  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  satisfied  with  yourself;  that  is, 
reasonably  and  with  honour.     Such  a  conduct  would 
prove  to  you  a  source  of  pure  satisfaction  and  secret 
pleasure.      In  this  manner  youjmay  gain  praise  and 
reputation.     In  one  word,  be  truly  virtuous,  and  you 
will  be  esteemed. 

The  Virtues  of  Women. 

9.  The  Virtues  of  ostentation  and  show  do  not  fall 
to  the  province  of  women  :  their's  are  of  a  simple  and 
peaceable  kind:  Fame  is  regardless  of  us.      One  of 
the  ancients  said,  that   the  great  virtues  are  for  the 
men;  he  allows  to  women  the  merit  only  of  being 
unknown  ;  "  such  as  are  most  praised, "says  he,  "  do 
not  always  deserve  it;  but  such  rather  who  are  not 
talked  of."     This  notion  appears  wrong,  yet  it  is 
worth  reducing  to  practice.      The  desireof  making 
a  tigure  in  the  world  tends  to  suppress  modesty,  [ 
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therefore  think  it  best  to  avoid  exciting  attention. 

These  Virtues  are  difficult. 

10.  The  virtues  required  of  women  are  difficult  in 
practice,  because  their  actions  are  not  stimulated  by 
the  strong  emotions  of  glory  or  ambition.  To 
live  in  retirement;  to  have  one's  concern  limited  to 
one's  self  and  family  ;  to  be  humble,  just,  and  mod- 
est; are  difficult  virtues,  because  they  are  obscure. 
That  woman,  who  from  choice  avoids  exciting  at- 
tention by  dress,  has  a  great  mind.     To  be  private- 
ly virtuous  from  the  love  of  virtue,  indicates  an  ex- 
alted understanding.      The  desire  of  grandeur  and 
popular  attention,    indicates  a   frivolous  mind,  be- 
cause folly  is  the  certain  attendant  of  such  desires. 
Most  minds  rest  all  their  happiness  on  public  appro- 
bation, but  true  glory  consists  in  being  satisfied  with- 
out it.      Let  not  this  desire  then  enter  into  the  mo- 
tives of  your  actions;  if  it  should  be  the  recompense 
of  them,  that  would  be  sufficient. 

On  the  Loss  of  Innocence. 

1 1.  Be  assured,  my  daughter,  that  virtue  and  hap- 
piness are  closely  allied  ;  that  you  can  never  be  hap- 
py but  through  the  medium  of  virtue,  and  scarcely 
ever  unhappy  but  when  you  depart  from  it.      Our 
afflictions  generally  originate  in  our  own  errors,  or 
through  the  omission  of  some  duty.      Anxiety  ever 
succeeds  the  loss  of  innocence  ;  but  fortitude  of  mind 
and  self  approbation  are  the  concomitants  of  virtue, 
and  prove  a  source  of  felicity  to  all  it's  votaries. 

Modesty  alone  not  sufficient. 

12.  Do  not  however,  imagine  that  Modesty  is  on- 
ly necessary ;  there  are  other  virtues  to  be  put  in 
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practice.  Some  women  have  supposed  that  all  female 
ilence  centres  in  modesty;  that  in  cultivating 
modesty  they  discharge  their  duty  to  society;  and 
that  they  may  freely  neglect  every  other  necessary 
quality  and  be  as  proud  and  censorious  as  they  please. 
Anne  of  Bretagne,  a  proud  and  imperious  princess, 
thought  her  virtues  gave  her  the  privilege  of  govern- 
ing her  husband.  That  good  prince,  Lewis  xn,  us- 
ed to  say,  when  he  submitted  to  her  caprices,  "  \\  e 
pay  too  much  for  the  chastity  of  women."  Subject 
no  one  to  pay  for  y cur's.  Think  rather  that  this  vir- 
tue relates  only  to  yourself,  and  loses  it's  lustre  it  un- 
acompanied  by  the  other  virtues. 

Modesty  should  be  a  fixed  Principle. 

13.  Women  should  be  particularly  attentive  to 
preserve  a  modest  deportment.  Depravity  escapes 
from  the  heart  to  the  mouth,  and  produces  loose  dis- 
course. The  most  lively  passions  have  need  of  mod- 
esty to  qualify  and  render  them  pleasing:  modesty 
should  predominate  in  all  your  actions;  it  should  set 
of!' and  adorn  our  person.  Fabulous  history 

says,  that  when  Jove  formed  the  passions,  he  assign- 
ed to  each  a  proper  and  distinct  province.  Modesty 
\vas  however  forgotten,  and  when  she  was  introduced 
to  him,  he  could  find  no  distinct  place  for  her;  he 
therefore  decreed  that  she  should  mix  with  all  the 
rest.  Since  that  time  she  has  associated  with  all  of 
them.  She  is  the  friend  of  truth,  and  exposes  the 
calumny  which  attacks  it;  she  is  particularly  united 
to  love,  always  accompanies  and  frrquenth 
and  proclaims  it.  When  Love  appears  \\ithout  her, 
he  appears  disadvantageoi^ly.  In  line,  the  most 
graceful  ornament  of  a  young  lady  is  modi 
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Modesty  is  the  primary  Attraction  in  Women. 

14.  Let  Modesty,  then,  be  your  principal  orna- 
ment.     Every  desirable  advantage  is  to  be  obtained 
from  this  attraction.      It  gives  additional  charms  to 
beauty,  and  has  the  property  of  concealing  deformi- 
ty.    It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  want  of  personal 
attractions  causes  the  merit  of  women  to  be  neglected. 
People  attend  only  to  comeliness  of  figure,  and  over- 
look the  engaging  qualities  of  the  mind  and  under- 
standing,   in  those   who    are  ungracefully    formed. 
Hence  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  merit  to  make  it's 
way  through  an  unfavourable  exterior. 

Advantages  of  Beauty. 

15.  You  do  not  want  graces  to  make  you  agreea- 
ble, but  you  are  no  beauty.     It  is  therefore  necessa- 
ry to  lay  up  a  stock  of  merit.      The  world  will  not 
compliment  you  on  what  you  do  not  possess.     Beau- 
ty, it  must  be  allowed,  has  many  advantages.      An 
ancient  writer  said,  "  It  is  a  short  tyranny,  and  the 
greatest  privilege  of  nature;  handsome  people  carry 
letters  of  recommendation  in  their  looks." 

Beauty  inspires  a  pleasing  impressive  sentiment.  If 
you  have  not  the  means  of  making  such  an  impres^ 
sion  you  must  expect  to  be  treated  with  rigour.  Take 
care  that  nothing  appear  in  your  air  or  manner  to 
give  any  one  reason  to  infer  that  you  have  forgot 
yourself.  An  air  of  confidence  in  an  ordinary  figure 
is  shocking.  Let  nothing  in  your  discourse,  or  dress 
appear  like  art ;  at  least  let  it  be  discovered  with  dif- 
ficulty. The  most  delicate  art  is  that  which  con- 
ceals itself. 
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Beauty  is  of  short  Dura/. 

16.  You  should  by  no  means  neglect  to  acquire 
those  talents  and  accomplishments,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  render  you  agreeable,  for  women  are  design- 
ed to  please.  Attend  to  the  attainment  of  solid 
merit,  instead  of  employing  yourself  in  frivolous  pur- 
suit?. The  reign  of  beauty  is  short,  and  the  latter 
days  of  women  who  never  knew  any  thing,  but  that 
they  were  handsome,  is  wretched.  If  any  attach 
themselves  to  you  for  the  sake  of  your  agreeable  ac- 
complishments, let  that  attachment  centre  in  friend- 
ship, and  secure  the  continuance  of  that  friendship 
by  your  merit. 

Of  the  Art  of  Pleasing.      Of  the  best  Kind  of  Merit. 

17.  It  is  difficult  to  give  rules  for  attaining  the  art 
of  pleasing.  The  graces  without  merit  cannot  please 
long;  and  merit  without  the  graces  may  command 
the  esteem  of  men,  but  cannot  secure  their  affections. 
The  merit  of  women  should  be  of  an  amiable  kind.  In 
them  the  graces  should  be  joined  to  the  virtues.  I  do 
not  limit  the  merit  of  women  to  the  quality  of  mod- 
esty ;  merit  is  of  far  greater  extent.  A  respectable 
woman  practises  the  virtues  of  friendship,  probity,  and 
honour,  in  the  punctual  discharge  of  her  obligations. 
An  amiable  woman  must  be  possessed  not  only  of  ex- 
terior graces,  but  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  engag- 
ing charms  of  the  mind.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult 
as  to  please  without  betraying  an  appearance  of  co- 
quetry. Men  of  the  world  are  oftener  pleased  with 
the  foibles  of  women,  than  with  their  good  qualities; 
they  are  very  attentive  to  opportunities  of  taking 
some  improper  advantage  of  the  weaknesses  of  ami- 
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able  women.  Such  men  care  nothing  about  their 
good  principles;  they  do  not  want  to  esteem  Ihem; 
they  had  rather  be  amused  by  women  of  littleV>r  no 
merit,  than  forced  to  admire  such  as  are  virtuoys. 

On  the  Knowledge  of  the  human  Character.     Means  of 
being  agreeable  to  Men. 

IS.  In  order  to  please,  the  human  character  should 
be  understood.  The  men  are  much  more  affected  by 
what  is  new  than  by  that  which  is  of  value ;  and  yet 
the  attraction  of  novelty  soon  subsides;  what  fasci- 
nates for  a  moment  may  by  possession  soon  cloy,  or 
displease.  To  supply  this  taste  of  novelty,  we  must 
have  many  resources,  and  various  kinds  of  merit. 
We  must  not  limit  ourselves  to  agreeable  accom- 
plishments only,  but  captivate  their  minds  by  vari- 
ous graces  and  talents,  and  diversify  the  same  object 
with  all  the  pleasures  of  variety. 

Of Agreeableness.     A  Taste  for  Finery  y  &c.  rejected  by 
People  of  good  Taste. 

19.  Women  inherit  a  zealous  desire  to  please;  and, 
as  they  find  themselves  deprived  of  the  usual  means 
which  lead  to  fame  and  authority,  they  avail  them- 
selves of  their  power  of  being  agreeable.  Beauty  de- 
ludes it's  possessor,  and  intoxicates  the  mind;  but  do 
not  forget  that  the  difference  between  a  fine  woman 
and  one  who  is  so  no  longer,  is  but  a  very  few  years. 
Avoid  an  excessive  desire  to  please;  at  least  do  not 
discover  it.  We  should  not  be  extravagant  in  dress, 
or  suffer  our  attentions  to  it  to  engross  much  of  our 
time.  The  genuine  graces  do  not  depend  on  studied 
finery.  We  should  submit  to  fashion  as  to  a  trouble- 
some sort  of  necessity;  but  comply  with  it  no  fur- 
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ther  than  decency  demands.  Fashion  would  be  reas- 
onable if  it  were  limited  to  these  points  of  perfection, 
convenience  and  gracefulness;  but  to  be  eternally 
changing  betrays  inconstancy,  not  real  politeness 
and  a  good  taste.  A  good  taste  avoids  all  ex- 

cessive niceness ;  treats  little  things  as  little  ones; 
and  troubles  not  itself  about  them.  Neatness  is  cer- 
tainly agreeable,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
graceful  objects ;  but  it  degenerates  into  littleness  when 
carried  to  excess;  it  is  better  to  neglect  things  of  little 
importance,  than  to  be  too  particular  about  them. 

Danger  of  improper  Attachments. 

20.  Young  people  are  very  subject  to  ennui,  or 
qualms  of  mental  weariness.  Destitute  of  experience, 
they  run  with  eagerness  after  sensible  objects;  yet 
the  effects  of  this  listless  temper  is  the  least  of  their 
evils.  Excessive  joy  has  no  place  in  the  retinue  of 
virtue.  All  violent  and  affecting  pleasures  are  dang- 
erous. Tho'  the  female  mind  may  be  discreet  enough 
not  to  break  through  the  rules  of  decency,  and  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  modesty  ;  yet  when  once 
it  is  excited  by  enjoyment,  a  kind  of  softness  posses- 
ses the  soul,  which  leaves  it  unimpressed  by  the  pow- 
er of  virtue  and  languid  in  the  practice  of  duty. 
The  consequences  of  this  flattering  poison  is  not  per- 
ceived, it's  least  evils,  however,  are  the  disturbance 
of  private  life,  depravity  of  mind,  and  a  want  of  dis- 
position for  enjoying  simple  gratifications. 
When  a  young  person  is  happy  enough  not  to  have 
made  an  early  attachment,  nor  been  at  all  hackney- 
ed in  the  ways  of  love,  she  more  readily  and  more 
naturally  resigns  herself  to  the  man  most  suited  and 
proper  for  her. 

No.  62.  2 
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Of  frequenting  Places  of  Amusement.      On  the  Man- 
agemefit  oj  Pleasures. 

21.  Be  cautious  in  frequenting  the  theatre,  and 
other  public  amusements.  There  is  no  dignity  ill 
shewing  one's  self  continually ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  main- 
tain strict  modesty  in  a  round  of  dissipation.  To  fre- 
quent public  places  is  to  mistake  one's  interest.  If 
you  have  beauty  you  will  make  it  common;  if  you 
need  graces  to  set  yourself  off,  you  should  be  still 
more  reserved  ;  besides,  a  constant  recourse  to  amuse- 
ments lessens  our  relish  for  them.  If  all  your 
life  were  to  be  spent  in  pleasures,  till  either  your  taste 
for  them  were  lost,  or  because  nature  forbids  fur- 
ther enjoyment,  the  remnant  of  life  would  be  found 
insipid  or  painful,  for  want  of  resources  of  employ- 
ment. If,  therefore,  you  would  prolong  your  amuse- 
ments, have  recourse  to  them  only  as  remissions  from 
more  rational  interest.  Engage  in  the  cultivation 
of  reason,  and  in  mental  pursuits.  Neglect  not  that 
intercourse,  and  the  absence  of  dissipation  will  leave 
no  vacancy,  no  uneasiness,  no  regret.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  cultivate  reason,  and  regulate  our 
desires;  if  these  objects  be  neglected,  existence  has 
little  to  bestow.  Innocence  can  preserve  our  peace 
of  mind,  but  irregular  indulgences  distract. 

Violent  Pleasures  lead  to  Lassitude  and  Disgust.     The 
Advantages  oj  Temperance. 

22.  We  find  our  best  account  in  a  well  regulat- 
ed mind;  deriving  therefrom  our  truest  sources  of 
pleasure.  We  partake  of  exterior  pleasures  with  a. 
sickly  appetite ;  we  consider  ourselves  nice,  while  we 
are  in  reality  surfeited.  While  we  are  uuseduced  by 
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imagination  and  uninflamed  by  passion,  we  are  con- 
scious and  susceptible  of  delight;  health  and  inno- 
cence are  the  fountains  of  our  happiness.  But  if  we 
have  unfortunately  habituated  ourselves  to  extrava- 
gant pleasures,  we  are  become  insensible  to  moderate 
ones.  Vulgar  diversions  destroy  good  taste;  and  by 
being  habituated  to  inflammatory  pleasures,  we  can- 
not relish  such  as  are  rational,  simple,  and  calm. 
We  should  always  avoid,  with  dread,  those  violent 
emotions  which  exhaust  the  soul,  and  leave  behind 
sensations  of  irksomeness  and  disgust.  Young  peo- 
ple have  the  greatest  reason,  to  dread  such  emotions, 
because  they  are  little  inclined  to  resist  what  flatters 
the  senses.  "  Temperance/'  said  an  ancient  philoso- 
pher, "  is  the  best  caterer  for  luxury."  Possessed  of 
this  temperance,  which  produces  peace  of  mind  and 
health  of  body,  we  may  retain  a  pleasing  and  perpet- 
ual contentment.  Where  the  habit  is  thus  wisely 
regulated,  no  adventitious  aids  of  expensive  amuse- 
ments are  necessary;  reading,  work,  and  conversa- 
tion, afford  more  pure  and  lasting  enjoyment,  than 
all  the  parade  of  showy  pleasures.  In  fine,  the  pleas- 
ures which  are  innocent  are  the  most  truly  valuable; 
they  are  ever  at  hand,  requiring  neither  risk  nor 
trouble  in  the  attainment.  They  are  of  the  most  be- 
neficent and  gratifying  nature;  and  are  never  pur- 
chased at  too  expensive  a  price.  Vicious  pleasures 
indeed  flatter,  but  they  likewise  injure:  laying  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  in  ruins,  like  that  of  the  body. 

Dissipation  leads  to  Ruin.     Of  Economy  without 
Avarice. 

23.  I  must  strongly  exhort  you  to   be  temper- 
ate in  all  your  views  and  actions.      We  should  have 
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been  more  fortunate  if  our  income  had  rendered  com- 
putations less  necessary ;  but  as  your's  is  narrow,  it 
behoves  us  to  be  economists.  Be  discreet,  then,  in 
the  article  of  expense;  for  if  you  do  not  adhere  to 
moderation  in  this  respect,  you  will  soon  have  the 
mortification  of  seeing  your  affairs  in  disorder.  If 
you  once  lay  aside  attention  and  economy,  nothing 
can  be  answered  for.  Pompous  living  is  the 

high  road  to  ruin,  and  reduction  of  fortune  is  almost 
always  followed  by  depravity  of  manners.  Remem- 
ber, that  in  order  to  be  regular,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  sordid.  Avarice  is  unprofitable  and  dishonoura- 
ble. Adhere  to  good  management  only  in  order  to 
avoid  the  unjustice  and  shame  attendant  on  irregu- 
larity. Let  us  retrench  unnecessary  expenses,  for 
the  sake  of  preferring  such  as  decency,  friendship, 
and  charity  require  us  to  make.  It  is  estab- 

lished good  order,  and  not  looking  into  trifling  mat- 
ters, which  turns  to  great  account.  When  Pliny  sent 
back  a  bond  for  a  considerable  sum,  which  the  father 
of  his  friend  owed  him,  accompanied  with  a  com- 
plete acquittance,  he  remarked,  "  Tho*  my  estate  be 
small  and  I  be  subjected  to  heavy  expenses,  yet  my 
frugality  produces  a  fund  which  enables  me  to  ren- 
der services  to  my  friends."  Abridge  therefore  your 
fancies  and  diversions,  that  you  may  not  be  depriv- 
ed of  the  gratifications  of  generous  actions,  in  which 
every  person  of  a  liberal  mind  ought  to  indulge. 
Avoid  vanity,  and  be  wholly  regardless  of  the  wants 
it  creates.  It  is  commonly  said,  "  We  must  neces- 
sarily be  like  others."  This  sentiment  has  great  lat- 
itude, and  leads  to  much  evil.  Have  a  noble  em- 
ulation, and  be  ambitious  to  excel  in  honour,  prob- 
ity, and  integrity.  Be  rich  in  the  endowments  of 
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irtind,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Poverty  of  sou), 
is  a  much  worse  state  than  poverty  of  circumstances. 

Youth  an  advantageous  Season. 

24.  Let  your  reputation  be  formed,  your  credit  rais- 
ed, and  your  affairs  put  in  order  while  you  are  young. 
In  a  future  season  of  life  it  might  be  more  troublesome, 
or  too  late.  Charles  the  fifth  used  to  say,  that  "  For- 
tune favoured  young  people."  In  the  outset  of  life 
almost  every  one  is  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand ;  in 
this  respect  young  people  have  many  advantages :  but 
when  age  approaches  such  assistances  are  not  found. 
The  fascinating  charms  and  influence  of  youth  are 
fled  ;  Reason  and  Truth  may  remain,  but  they  do  not 
govern  the  world.  "  You  are  advancing,"  said 

Montaigne,  to  some  young  people,  "  towards  repu- 
tation and  credit;  as  for  me,  1  am  returning  back." 
AVhen  you  are  old,  no  object  of  attainment  remains 
to  be  pursued,  except  the  practice  of  virtue.  In  all  your 
undertakings,  and  actions,  therefore,  aim  at  perfec- 
tion. Form  no  project,  and  undertake  nothing  with- 
out tirst  considering  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  act 
more  wisely.  By  this  practice,  you  will  avoid  many 
evils,  and  imbibe  a  habit  of  acting  more  justly  and 
virtuously ;  a  practice  which,  tho',  at  first,  it  may  ap- 
pear rigorous,  will  soon  become  easy  and  pleasing. 
Adopt  the  advice  which  Seneca  gave  to  his  friend  Lu- 
cilius.  "  Select,*'  said  he  to  him,  "  from  among  ex- 
traordinary men,  one  of  unexceptionable  character; 
consider  yourself  continually  in  his  presence;  and 
give  him  a  faithful  account  of  all  your  actions." 
How  great  must  be  that  man  who  might  be  fixed  on 
for  this  purpose !  Youth  has  a  natural  inclination 
to  imitate,  which  may  render  this  practice  easy.  The 

2* 
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pattern  may  be  chosen  from  ancient  history,  where 
\ve  generally  meet  with  great  characters;  the  mod- 
erns are  more  imperfect,  and  copies  of  them  will  be 
less  valuable.  It  has  been  long  said,  that  ev- 

ery original  should  be  compared  with  respect;  and 
followed  at  a  reverential  distance.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  by  closely  copying,  the  natural  charac- 
ter (which  is  generally  the  most  consistent  and  sim- 
ple) is  destroyed.  Hold  not  up  yourself,  however, 
as  a  model;  you  would  become  negligent  of  your- 
self;  besides  the  greatest  part  of  our  faults  arise  from 
imitation.  Learn,  then,  to  reverence  yourself;  be 
self  approved;  let  your  own  scrupulosity  be  your 
own  censor. 

Of  Happiness  and  present  Advantages. 

25.  Apply  yourself  to  the  attainment  of  happiness; 
improve  your  present  means;  if  you  be  inattentive  now 
you  lose  a  thousand  advantages.  Compare  your  situ- 
ation, so  much  superior  to  that  of  others,  and  be  happy. 
The  more  you  are  capable  of  enjoyment,  the  more  you 
will  husband  your  present  advantages,  and  the  more 
you  will  extend  your  enjoyments.  It  is  not  posses- 
sion which  renders  us  happy,  it  is  enjoyment,  and  en- 
joyment depends  on  our  disposition.  If  people  knew 
the  art  of  limiting  themselves  to  their  circumstances, 
they  would  not  be  disturbed  either  by  envy  or  ambi- 
tion ;  but  they  would  inherit  a  calm  tranquillity.  We 
unfortunately  do  not  enjoy  the  present  moment.  Our 
desires  and  hopes  procrastinate  enjoyment  to  an  un- 
certain futurity.  The  world  contains  two  sorts  of 
madmen.  One  sort  live  only  on  futurity;  feeding 
themselves  with  delusive  hopes.  These  people  are 
incapable  of  making  wise  calculations ;  and  so  pass 
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their  lives  in  continual  expectations  and  disappoint- 
ments. Reasonable  persons  never  indulge  in 
any  desires  but  such  as  are  within  their  reach,  and 
they  often  gain  their  point.  If  they  should  be  una- 
voidably mistaken,  they  console  themselves  under 
the  disappointment,  by  reflecting  that  fondness  wears 
by  possession,  or  subsides  under  the  impossibility  of 
attainment.  They  are  truly  wise  whose  minds  are 
attempered  to  ease  by  such  reflections.  The 
other  sort  of  madmen  are  those  who  take  the  present 
for  their  all,  wholly  disregarding  the  future.  By  such 
indiscretion,  their  fortune  falls  to  ruin,  their  reputa- 
tion vanishes,  and  their  taste  becomes  depraved. 
Men  of  sense  make  the  most  of  present  advantages, 
but  do  not  neglect  to  provide  for  futurity. 

The  Value  of  Time. 

26.  Jt  is  highly  incumbent,  my  daughter,  to  employ 
our  time  with  unremitted  diligence;  but  how  often  is 
it  trilled  away.  Few  people  are  conscious  of  it's  val- 
ue. "  Be  strictly  accountable  to  yourself,"  says  an 
ancient  writer,  "  for  every  moment  of  your  time; 
that  after  making  the  best  use  of  the  present,  you 
may  have  less  occasion  in  future."  Time  passes  rap- 
idly on,  learn  then  to  employ  it  advantageously.  It 
is  too  often  spent  in  vain  hopes,  in  pursuit  of,  or  in 
waiting  for,  riches.  All  mankind  feel  an  imperfection 
in  their  condition  they  are  ever  engaged,  but  never 
satisfied.  Remember  that  the  term  of  your  existence 
will  not  consist  in  the  number  of  years  you  may  live, 
but  in  the  usefulness  of  your  life.  Reflect  that  you 
lia\  c  a  mind  to  cultivate,  and  to  imbue  with  truth  ;  a 
disposition  to  purify  and  regulate;  and  a  religious 
worship  to  render.  A*  the  early  years  of  life 
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are  the  most  valuable,  do  not  neglect,  my  daughter, 
to  employ  them  well.  While  the  mind  easily  re- 
ceives impressions,  be  anxious  to  gain  useful  know- 
ledge, for  by  this  means  you  will  lay  up  a  valuable 
fund  for  the  rest  of  life.  Do  not  complain  of  mem- 
ory, because  it  may  be  strengthened  and  improved 
by  exercise. 

Curiosity  a  good  Indication.      Studies  recommended. 
Novel-reading  improper. 

27.  Curiosity  is  a  disposition  which  should  not  be 
discouraged ;  it  is  necessary  only  that  it  should  be 
placed  on  proper  objects.  Curiosity  is  knowledge 
begun,  which  inspires  you  to  advance  more  quickly 
in  the  path  of  investigation  ;  it  is  a  disposition  which 
solicits  instruction,  and  should  never  be  retarded  by 
indolence  or  love  of  ease.  The  sciences  afford 

useful  employment  for  young  ladies.  The  great  ac- 
tions recounted  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories 
enlarge  and  ennoble  the  mind.  We  should  never 
be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  A 
little  philosophy  assists  us  to  attain  a  clear  judgment, 
to  distinguish  ideas,  and  to  think  rightly.  The  bare 
reading  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  others,  imparts  a  love 
of  virtue,  and  insensibly  communicates  impressions 
in  favour  of  morality.  Vicious  inclinations  shrink 
before  the  exhibition  of  so  many  virtues;  for  a  bad 
disposition  rarely  prefers  this  kind  of  reading.  We 
dislike  whatever  tends  to  remind  us  of  our  crimes, 
or  condemns  our  principles.  Tho'  a  woman 

should  be  satisfied  with  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  her  own  country,  yet  1  should  not  op- 
pose an  inclination  for  Latin:  it  is  an  avenue  to  the 
sciences ;  and  opens  an  intercourse  with  the  wise  of 
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past  ages.  My  country-women  are  ready  enough 
to  learn  Italian,  but  I  think  it  dangerous;  it  is  the 
language  of  love.  Besides,  the  Italian  writers  are  not 
valuable;  you  find  in  them  only  agingleof  words,and 
an  exuberance  of  imagination,  instead  of  just  and 
profound  ideas.  Poetry  produces  absurdities; 

yet  I  would  not  prohibit  the  fine  tragediesof  Corneille : 
but  the  best  of  them,  while  they  instil  lessons  of  vir- 
tue, impart  also  vicious  impressions.  An  in- 
clination to  read  Novels  and  Romances  is  still  more 
dangerous.  I  would  not  have  them  much  resorted 
to.  They  cultivate  false  notions.  Having  no  foun- 
dation in  truth,  the  imaginations  of  the  writers  flow 
without  controul.  By  this  kind  of  reading,  modesty 
is  impaired,  the  mind  disordered  ;  and  if  the  young 
lady  inherits  a  slight  disposition  to  tenderness,  they 
augment  it,  and  fire  the  inclination.  Neither  the 
charms  nor  the  delusions  of  love  should  be  magnifi- 
ed. The  more  this  passion  is  softened,  the  more  it 
resembles  modesty,  and  is  then  most  dangerous.  I 
make  no  prohibitions,  because  they  intrench  on  lib- 
erty, and  raise  desire;  but  I  advise,  that  you  prefer 
reality  to  fiction,  and  that  kind  of  reading  which  en- 
larges the  understanding  and  mends  the  disposition. 
We  cannot  too  carefully  guard  against  delusive  im- 
pressions. 

Curious  and  abstract  Enquiries  improper. 

28.  Moderate  any  attachment  which  you  may 
have  for  uncommon  sciences.  They  are  dangerous 
rather  than  useful,  as  they  encourage  vanity  and  de- 
press activity  of  soul.  If  you  have  a  warm  and  live- 
ly imagination  it  will  be  most  prudent  to  exercise  it 
in  useful  rather  than  in  vain  and  curious  studies.  A 
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young  lady  should  shun  as  much  those  books  whicti 
tend  to  inflame  the  passions  as  she  would  shun  vice. 
Guard  also  against  an  inclination  of  becoming  a 
virtuoso.  Do  not  amuse  yourself  in  pursuing  frivo- 
lous or  abstruse  sciences.  Our  minds  are  more  ad- 
apted to  agreeable  pursuits  than  the  investigation  of 
deep  learning.  We  may  easily  acquire  every  kind  of 
proper  and  necessary  knowledge,  but  mankind  are 
not  content  to  stop  there;  they  are  perpetually  in 
search  of  mysteries  which  never  can  be  understood. 
Before  we  engage  in  abstruse  enquiries,  we  should 
ascertain  the  scope  of  our  understanding,  and  fix  on 
some  criterion  to  abide  by  in  determining  our  assent. 
We  should  distinguish  between  conjecture  and  posi- 
tive evidence ;  have  the  resolution  to  doubt,  when 
we  cannot  clearly  decide ;  and  courage  to  profess  our 
ignorance  in  what  transcends  the  reach  of  human  in- 
tellect. In  order  to  curb  any  vain  opinion  of 
our  capacity,  and  check  an  improper  confidence  in 
our  attainments,  let  us  reflect  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  derived  from  two  capacities,  our  reason  and  the 
senses.  The  senses  frequently  mislead  reason,  and 
reason  imposes  restrictions  on  the  senses.  Hence 
we  are  subjected  to  mistake,  even  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  most  certain  guides.  Such  reflections 
should  make  us  indifferent  respecting  abstract  scien- 
ces ;  our  time  would  be  much  better  employed  in 
the  investigation  of  the  useful  parts  of  knowledge. 

Docility  an  amiable  Quality. 

29.  Docility,  or  an  inclination  to  learn,  is  a  laudable 
quality  in  young  people,  in  whom  confidence  is  always 
disgusting;  but  if  docility  incline  to  implicit  trust,  it 
degenerates  to  error.  In  respeci  to  religion  it  is  some- 
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<1mes  necessary  to  subinii  to  authority;  but  where 
laws  do  not  interfere,  admit  nothing  but  from  reason 
and  evidence.  Jf  docility  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  tame  acquiescence,  reason  becomes  dormant, 
and  judgment  and  understanding  grow  torpid  for 
want  of  exercise.  Our  ideas  are  miserably  circum- 
scribed when  they  are  derived  from  other  people. 
The  authority  of  men  deserves  credit  otily  in  propor- 
tion to  the  evidence  their  assertions  derive  from  facts. 
There  is  no  proscription  can  stitle  truth.  Jt  is  free 
to  every  one,  and  adapted  to  all  limes.  A  great  man 
said,  "  To  be  a  Christian  one  must  believe  implicit- 
ly, but  to  be  a  wise  man  one  must  see  clearly." 

Of  exercising  the  Mind. 

30.  Acquire  the  habit  of  exercising  your  under- 
standing; and  employ  it  more  than  your  memory. 
We  fill  our  heads  with  the  notions  of  others,  without 
caring  to  form  any  for  ourselves.  Do  not  imagine 
that  you  make  a  great  proficiency  by  loading  your 
memory  with  historical  facts;  they  are  of  little  use  in 
perfecting  the  understanding.  To  analyze,  to  com- 
pare-, and  to  deduce  true  principles,  are  the  means  of 
rxercising  the  mind.  The  understanding  enlarges 
and  improves  by  exercise,  }  et  how  indifferent  are 
mankind  to  this  sort  of  exercise!  The  art  of 

thinking  is,  unfortunately,  a  dormant  art.  Neither 
historical  examplrs,  nor  the  theories  of  philosophers 
will  defend  you  against  the  effects  of  harassing  ca- 
lamity.  When  atlliction  overtakes  you,  you  may  lly 
for  consolation  to  the  reasonings  of  S  i  Kpic- 

teUis,  but  can  you  expect  relief  from  resources  not 
yoorown?  Rather  should  you  not  have  previously 
your  own  miud  to  the  eudurance  of  evil 
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in  order  to  draw,  in  emergencies,  from  your  own 
stock  ?  In  the  morning  and  sunshine  of  life,  there- 
fore, prepare  for  the  storms  which  will  inevitably  a- 
rise.  Depend  on  the  support  of  your  own  well-regu- 
lated mind  rather  than  on  adventitious  aids. 

Of  subduing  Imagination,  cultivating  Reason,  prefer- 
ing  Truth,  and  attaining  true  Ideas. 

31.  If  you  can  govern  your  imagination,  and  sub- 
mit to  be  ruled  by  reason  and  truth,  you  have  made 
great  advances  towards  perfection  and  happiness. 
Women  are  too  much  led  by  imagination;  and  hav- 
ing seldom  any  solid  pursuit,  or  any  care  of  their  for- 
tune, or  the  management  of  their  affairs,  they  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  their  pleasures.  Public  amuse- 
ments, dtess,  and  trifling  sentimental  novels,  are  all 
within  the  province  of  imagination.  I  know  when 
you  confine  yourself  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  you 
takeaway  much  from  such  pleasures;  for  imagina- 
tion is  the  source  of  them.  The  objects  which  of- 
ten please  us  highly,  derive  from  imagination  those 
charms  and  illusions  in  which  all  their  agreeableness 
consists;  but  for  one  pleasure,  derived  from  this 
source,  we  suffer  many  evils.  Imagination  is  a  bar- 
rier opposed  to  Truth ;  Reason  does  not  present  her- 
self where  Imagination  bears  the  sway.  Imagination 
blinds  us  to  worthy  objects;  and  they  who  are  thus 
influenced,  will  one  day  suffer  from  woeful  experience. 
Jt  would  be  a  happy  compromise,  to  return  her  all 
her  pleasures,  on  condition  of  being  exempted  from 
their  concomitant  pains.  In  fine,  there  is  nothing  so 
incompatible  with  happiness,  as  a  fine,  lively,  and  ov- 
erheated imagination.  Search,  then,  yourself  in- 
to the  true  nature  of  things,  anddo  not  trust  tp  the  o- 
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pinions  of  the  people  ;  form  your  own  judgment,  re- 
gardless of  received  opinions ;  and  renounce  the  prej- 
udices of  infancy.  Whenever  \our  mind  is  disturb- 
ed, pursue  the  following  means  of  attaining  tranquil- 
lity; i  have  found  it  useful.  Enquire  into  the  cause 
of  your  trouble ;  divest  it  ol  all  it's  factitious  aids,  and 
of  all  the  tinsel  of  imagination.  You  will  then  find 
that  your  distress  has  been  wrought  out  of  nothing; 
or,  at  least  that  great  deductions  are  to  be  made  from 
it's  aggravating  circumstances.  Estimate  things  ac- 
cording to  their  true  worth.  We  ought  to  lament  our 
ill-founded  opinions,  rather  than  the  evils  of  our  des- 
tiny. The  nature  and  disposition  of  things  do  not 
injure  us  so  much  as  our  disposition  to  complain. 

Advantages  of  Solitude.      Rules  for  attaining  a  tran- 
quil Life. 

32.  In  order  to  be  happy,  think  justly.  We  owe 
a  great  respect  to  common  opinion  when  it  relates 
to  religion;  but  we  should  think  very  differently 
from  the  vulgar  respecting  morality  and  the  means 
of  happiness.  I  denominate  those  vulgar  who  have 
a  common,  low,  mean  way  of  thinking;  even  courts 
abound  with  such  kind  of  creatures.  'If  you  mix 
in  the  world  you  will  find  the  prevailing  pursuit  to 
be  wealth  and  reputation/  The  outcry  there,  is 
"  Push  on,  make  haste,  to  aggrandize  yourselves." 
Hut  wisdom  says,  "  Content  \oui>el\es  with  simple 
things;  choose  an  obscure  and  tranquil  life;  escape 
from  the  bustle  of  the  world  ;  avoid  a  crowd."  The 
reward  of  virtue  is  not  u  holly  fame  ;  the  greater  part 
lies  in  the  approbation  of  yourown  conscience.  Will 
not  much  virtue  console  you  for  the  loss  of  a  little 
fam«  Be  assured  that  the  greatest  acquire- 
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irient  is  an  independent  habit.  "  I  have  learnt,"  said 
an  ancient  philosopher,  "  to  be  my  own  companion, 
so  that  now  1  shall  never  be  alone."  You  must  in- 
deed have  some  resources  to  combat  the  evils  you 
will  have  to  encounter  ;  some  equivalents  for  the  good 
things  you  enjoy,  but  which  you  will  lose.  Secure 
then  a  retreat  in  your  own  mental  acquirements, 
whither  you  may  at  any  time  return  and  be  yourself. 
"When  the  world  becomes  less  necessary  to  yon,  it 
will  have  less  power;  but  if  you  do  not,  from  incli- 
nation, place  dependence  pn  yourself,  you  depend  on 
other  objects,  which  are  uncertain.  Accustom 

yourself  to  solitude  ;  no  practice  is  so  useful  in  weak- 
ening the  impressions  which  sensible  objects  make, 
Retire  therefore  from  the  world  from  time  to  time; 
and  assign  some  hours  in  the  day  for  reading  and  re- 
flection. "  Reflection,"  says  a  father  of  the  church, 
"  is  the  eye  of  the  soul  ;  it  lets  light  and  truth  into 
it.  I  will  lead  him  into  solitude,  says  Wisdom,  and 
there  will  I  speak  to  his  heart."  It  is  in  solitude  where 
truth  gives  her  instructions;  where  prejudices  van- 
ish; where  prepossession  wears  off;  and  where  pop- 
ular opinion  loses  it's  influence.  If  we  reflect  on  the 
inutility  and  folly  of  life,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  say 
with  Pliny,  that  "  It  is  better  to  pass  our  lives  in  doing 
nothing,  than  in  doing  less  than  nothing."  I  have 

told  you  already,  my  daughter,  that  happiness  consists 
in  tranquillity  of  mind;  but  you  cannot  enjoy  the  pleas-. 
uresof  a  rich  well  informed  mind,  without  pains  in  it's 
cultivation.  The  most  trifling  object  abounds  with 
amusement  to  such  a  mind.  If,  then,  you  have  any 
inclination  to  live  tranquilly,  you  should  observe  the 
following  rules:  Devote  not  yourself  to  pleasure;  par- 
take of  it  sparingly.  Expect  not  much  from  others, 
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test  you  experience  the  evil  of  disappointment. 
a  friend  to  yourself.  Prefer  solitude;  it  produces 
tranquillity,  and  is  wisdom's  friend.  T  is  in  the 
mind  that  peace  and  truth  inhabit.  Avoid  the  fash- 
ionable and  dissipated  world  ;  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  there ;  it  encourages  sentiments  which  should 
be  overcome;  there  are  too  many  unprincipled  and 
abandoned  people  in  it ;  the  more  one  has  intercourse 
with  them  the  more  ungovernable  do  our  passions 
become,  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  attacks  of  vice, 
when  it  comes  in  a  form  so  ostentatious  and  flattering. 
In  short,  we  return  from  the  great  world,  much  weak- 
er, less  modest,  and  more  unjust,  by  mixing  among 
men.  The  world  is  attentive  to  instil  poison  into  the 
mind  of  innocence.  We  should  carefully  guard  a- 
gainst  the  ruling  power  of  the  passions.  It  is  much 
easier  to  parry  them  at  a  distance  than  to  enter  into 
a  close  engagement.  If  we  should  even  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  banish  them  after  we  have  once  suffered 
their  encroachment,  yet  we  remain  still  severe  suffer* 
ers.  The  emotions  of  Nature  are  involuntary;  but 
they  frequently  exceed  the  bounds  of  prudence;  and 
when  reflection  recurs  we  have  abundant  cause  of 
regret. 

Of  being  prepared  for  the  itorst  which  can  befal  w» 

33.  We  should  always  retain  some  resources  in 
cases  of  misfortune.  Calculate,  then,  your  strength 
and  courage;  and  in  order  to  meet  misfortune  with 
firmness,  take  a  view  of  it's  worst  side,  look  it  bold- 
ly in  the  face,  and  do  not  shrink  from  the  prospect 

A  favourite,  raised  to  grandeur,  when  shewing  his 
riches  to  a  friend,  pointed  to  a  chest,  and  said,  "  There 
lies  my  treasure."  His  friend  requested  earnestly  U> 
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see  It,  and  he  allowed  him  to  open  the  box.  It  con- 
tained only  an  old  ragged  coat.  His  friend  appear- 
ing much  surprised,  the  favourite  said,  "  Whenever 
that  fortune  which  raised  me  to  eminence  shall  de- 
press me  to  my  original  state,  I  am  prepared."  The 
habit  of  being  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  of  retain- 
ing fortitude  sufficient  to  meet  a  humiliating  reverse 
of  fortune,  is  highly  necessary. 

The  real  Wants  of  Life  are  Jew;  those  ofungoverned 
Desire,  infinite. 

34.  When  you  ardently  desire  any  thing,  begin 
immediately  to  examine  the  nature  of  what  you  wish 
to  attain.      Bring  strictly  into  view  the  good  which 
it  promises,  and  overlook  not  it's  concomitant  evils. 
Remember  the  assertion  of  Horace,  that  "  Pleasure 
exhibits  herself  before  you,  but  she  conceals  her  ret- 
inue of  evils."      As  soon  as  you  cease  to  desire,  you 
will  cease  to  fear.     A  wise  man  does  not  depend  on 
others  for  happiness,  he  makes  for  himself  his  own ; 
and  this  must  also  be  your  plan,  it  is  fully  in  your 
power.     Reflect  how  little  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
real  wan.ts  of  life;  but  how  much  to  supply  imagina- 
ry necessities;  and  that  it  is  easier  to  reduce  your 
desires  to  the  level  of  your  fortune  than  to  raise  your 
fortune  to  the  level  of  unbounded  desire.     If  honours 
or  riches  could  satisfy,  thy  might  be  accumulated  ; 
but  a  thirst  after  them  increases  in  proportion  as  they 
are  acquired.     He  who  desires  the  most,  is  the  most 
indigent. 

The  Delusions  of  Hope. 

35.  Young  persons  buoy  themselves  up  with  hope. 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  says,  that  "  tho'  it  be  deceit- 
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ful,  it  carries  one  agreeably  through  life."  Hope  in- 
deed assists  much  to  beguile  present  care,  and  the 
sentiment  is  consoling;  yet  it  may  prove  dangerous, 
by  occasioning  you  many  disappointments.  Per- 
haps the  least  evil  which  can  happen  by  a  hoping 
dependence,  is,  that  we  lose  what  we  really  possess 
by  waiting  for  what  we  desire. 

&f  Self-examination,  and  of  improving  natural  Defects. 

36.  Our  self-love  makes  us  blind  to  ourselves,  and 
diminishes  all  our  faults.  They  are  tons  like  our  per- 
fumes, of  which  we  are  not  sensible,  but  they  are  very 
perceptible  to  others.  To  see  our  defects  without 
partiality  we  must  see  them  in  other  people.  Scruti- 
nize your  own  defects  as  rigorously  as  you  do  those 
of  your  acquaintance.  Scrupulously  adhere  to  this 
rule ;  it  will  accustom  you  to  be  just.  Examine  your 
own  nature,  and  make  the  best  of  your  constitution- 
al defects;  they  are  all  innocent  and  allied  to  vir- 
tue. It  is  not  the  intention  of  morality  to  suppress 
nature,  but  to  render  it  amiable.  Are  you  inclined 
to  be  proud?  employ  that  propensity  to  raise  your- 
self above  the  weaknesses  of  your  sex,  and  to  avoid 
the  faults  that  debase  it.  To  every  unruly  passion 
there  is  pain  and  shame  attached,  which  urge  their 
refinquishment.  Are  you  timorous?  turn  that  weak- 
ness into  prudence,  and  let  it  prevent  you  from  do- 
ing wrong.  Are  you  profuse?  do  you  love  to  give? 
prodigality  may  be  easily  converted  into  generosity 
and  beneficence.  Give,  however,  with  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment;  but  neglect  not  those  who  are 
evidently  miserable.  Lend,  when  it  seems  more  ad- 
visable; but  give  to  such  as  have  no  means  of  repay- 
ing. Every  foible  of  the  disposition  may  be  convert- 
ed to  some  worthy  habit.  3* 
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Of  attending  to  the  Judgment  of  others  respecting  our- 
selves. 

37.  If  remark  or  detraction  should  make  you  sen- 
sible of  your  little  stock  of  merit,  instead  of  fretting 
and  opposing  your  own  good  opinion  of  yourself,  to 
what  you  may  call  the  injustice  done  to  you  ;  reflect 
that  the  author  of  any  censure  on  your  understand- 
ing and  talents,  may  be  really  a  better  and  more  im- 
partial judge  of  you  than  you  are  of  yourself.     Other 
people  are  the  ablest  appreciators  of  our  merit.     We 
have  too  great  a  disposition  to  flatter  ourselves;  and 
in  appealing  to  the  men,  they  will  not  decide  ingenu- 
ously. 

Means  of  c&ntrouling  the  Passions. 

38.  I  have  endeavoured  to  detail  such  general  pre- 
cepts as  are  calculated  to  oppose  mental  errors;  but 
your  first  care  should  be  to  cultivate  a  good  disposi- 
tion rand  superior  understanding;  on  which  all  that 
constitutes  a  prudent  and  firm  character  depends. 
It  is  the  culture  of  your  disposition  and  understand- 
ing which  will  make  you  all  that  you  will  be.      In 
these  attainments,  I  recommend  the  following  cau- 
tions. \V  hen  strong  or  violent  passion  agitates 
your  mind,  suffer  reflection  to  step  in,  and  let  reason 
compound  with  your  weakness;  but  if,  dead  to  every 
better  and  more  generous  impulse,  you  heedlessly  sac- 
rifice every  thing,  even  reason  and  duty,  this  disorder 
of  your  mind  may  grow  stronger  than  ever.     Passion 
has  such  power  that  it  must  be  well  managed.    Believe 
me,  you  will  receive  more  assistance  from  the  plan  of 
conduct  I  have  just  recommended  than  you  are  aware. 
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Of  guarding  our  Hearts  against  Love. 

39.  If  you  should  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
attacked  by  the  disorder  of  Love;  it's  remedies  are 
these:  Remember  that  it's  pleasures  are  neither  solid 
nor  constant;  you  will  hereafter  be  indifferent  to  it, 
and  this  is  an  event  worth  being  prepared  for.  This 
passion  fixes  on  an  object,  to  which  the  soul  is  more 
ardently  devoted, either  in  desire  or  expectation,  than 
it  is  to  it's  own  existence:  the  height  of  felicity  is 
placed  in  the  possession  of  this  object,  and  the  sum- 
mit of  misery  in  it's  loss.  Yet  this  felicity  is  great- 
ly imaginary  ;  this  chief  good  of  the  soul,  is  not  ma- 
turely formed,  nor  will  it  be  lasting.  It  depends  on 
others,  for  whom  you  cannot  answer  ;  it  depends  al- 
so on  your  own  mind,  in  the  management  of  which 
you  are  not  skilful.  Love  in  his  first  approaches,  pre- 
sents you  only  with  flowers,  concealing,  with  care, 
the  thorns.  And  the  more  effectually  to  deceive  you, 
he  constantly  assumes  some  shape  not  his  own.  It 
is  a  secret  correspondence  which  the  mind  holds 
with  passion  and  it's  real  inclination  is  hidden,  for 
fear  of  being  alarmed  by  n-av>n.  You  imagine  that 
to  indulge  in  love  is  an  innocent  amusement  ;  and  you 
will  say  it  is  the  person's  wit  or  good  sense  that  steals 
on  the  mind  ;  but  love  neneralU  gains  an  ascendency 
almost  beyond  controul,  before  we  are  aware.  As 
soon,  then,  as  this  affection  is  perceived,  act  imme- 
diately a  guarded  part;  scrupulously  admit  the  im- 
pulses of  \our  heari ;  the  imprudences  of  love  are  not 
to  be  prevented  by  ordinary  efforts;  propensity  too 
often  overcomes  reason.  A>  •xxm  a>  love  surprises 
you,  you  will  listen  to  every  thing  on  it's  side;  and 
perhaps  nothing  can  divert  you  from  devoting  yourself 
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to  this  propensity.  If,  in  such  a  situation,  you  should 
have  do  dependence  on  caution,  prudence,  and  reas- 
on; nor  have  one  single  experienced  adviser,  your 
situation  would  be  the  most  serious  that  any  sensible 
young  person  could  be  in.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
summon  up  all  your  resolution,  in  such  a  case;  and 
be  assured,  if  this  be  not  done,  you  may  have  to  a-, 
dopt  that  conduct  afterwards,  when  it  may  be  aggra- 
vated by  sorrowful  circumstances. 

Means  of  combating  Passio?i ;  and  of  Humiliation  un- 
der Errors  of  Conduct. 

40.  If  you  reflect  at  all  on  the  fatal  effects  ofan  in- 
dulgence of  the  passions,  you  will  find  but  too  many 
instructive  examples;  but  we  are  often  convinced  of 
our  error,  without  altering  our  conduct.  Calculate, 
1  beseech  you,  the  evils  which  arise  from  love.  It 
imposes  on  reason  ;  misleads  the  senses ;  afflicts  the 
soul  with  unhappiness;  often  does  it  crop  the  fair 
flower  of  innocence  ;  renders  virtue  less  attractive; 
tarnishes  the  reputation,  shame  and  remorse  being  al- 
ways the  fruits  of  an  improper  indulgence  of  the  pas- 
sions. Nothing  can  debase  you  more,  or  sink  you  so 
much  below  your  natural  dignity  as  a  subordination  to 
the  passions ;  it  is  through  the  medium  of  reason  only 
that  you  can  maintain  your  dignity.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  summon  your  courage  to  avoid  a  misfortune, 
than  to  bear  it.  'The  pleasure  of  acting  a  virtu- 
ous and  honourable  part  in  the  station  in  which  prov- 
idence has  placed  }7ou,  will  always  be  a  consolation  ; 
but  be  not  presumptuous,  lest  you  be  humbled. 
The  enemy  you  have  to  combat,  is,  perhaps,  consti- 
tutional ;  abide,  however,  firmly  by  a  conduct  which 
you  will  ever  approve.  Shun  licentious  plays 
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and  passionate  representations;  you  must  avoid  seeing 
what  is  improper  and  yet  fascinating.  Some  kinds 
of  music,  and  poetry,  are  indroductory  to  sensual 
gratification.  Accustom  yourself  to  that  useful,  sol- 
id reading,  which  tends  to  invigorate  reason. 
Hold  no  commerce  with  imagination  ;  it  will  exhibit 
the  image  of  love  to  you  as  most  charming,  but  the 
representation  will  be  illusive  and  mock  your  grasp. 
The  description  which  St.  Augustine  gives  of  his  con 
dition,whenhehad  formed  the  resolution  of  abandon- 
ing love  and  pleasures,  is  interesting.  He  says,  that 
what  he  loved  presented  itself  to  him  under  a  most 
charming  figure;  and  he  describes  what  passed  in  his 
heart  in  language  so  moving  that  it  cannot  be  read 
without  danger.  When  the  pictures  of  Pleasure  oc- 
cur we  should  pass  slightly  over  them:  she  is  to  be 
feared  even  when  we  are  taking  measures  against  her. 
The  greatest  cards  necessary  that  this  passion  does  not 
gain  ground  by  parleying  and  canvassing  the  matter 
with  one's  self;  forgetfulnrss  is  the  only  security  a- 
gainst  love.  You  must  call  yourself,  then  to  a  seri- 
ous account,  saying,  How  do  I  intend  to  manage  the 
inclination  which  is  seizing  on  me?  are  not  such  and 
such  calamities  the  inevitable  attendants  of  yielding 
to  it?  Turn  the  arms  of  your  enemy  to  your 

own  advantage.  Do  not  (latter  him  and  he  will  sup- 
ply you  with  the  means.  Strip  Love  of  all  the  charms, 
with  which  your  imagination  has  decked  him;  lend 
him  nothing;  heap  on  him  no  favours,  and  you  will 
find  little  about  him  to  attract.  Afterwards,  think  no 
more  of  love  ;  be  firmly  resolved  to  avoid  it's  sugges- 
tions; and,  depend  on  it,  your  power  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  your  resolves.  Some  simple 
amusements  may  be  necessary  to  divert  your  mind, 
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but  you  must  avoid  those  pleasures  which  affect  th£ 
heart.  Our  faults  do  not  always  ruin  our  char- 

acters in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  our  conduct 
after  having  committed  them,  generally  does.  A  hum- 
ble acknowledgement  of  our  errors  always  disarms 
resentment,  and  blunts  the  edge  of  anger.  Women, 
who  have  unfortunately  deviated  from  propriety, 
broken  through  decorum,  and  forfeited  their  chasti- 
ty, owe  so  much  respect  to  custom  and  honour,  that 
it  is  expected  they  will  appear  with  an  air  of  melan- 
clioly  ;  it  is  a  reparation  which  the  public  demands ; 
who  always  remember  your  errors  whenever'you  ap- 
pear to  have  forgotten  them.  Repentance  assures 
them  of  a  change  in  your  conduct;  and  weakens  the 
natural  malignity  of  mankind.  Submit  to  the  de- 
graded state  to  which  their  arrogance  destines  you  ; 
they  are  determined  you  shall  be  humbled;  but  when 
they  see  you  have  put  yourself  into  the  situation  they 
require,  they  then  rest  satisfied.  But  the  woman  who 
attempts  to  bear  up  with  spirit  under  public  implica- 
tion, does  but  impress  her  crimes  more  strongly  and 
cause  them  never  to  be  forgotten. 

On  the  Knowledge  of  Truth  and  Love  of  Justice. 

41.  Let  us  now  pass,  my  child,  to  the  duties  of  so- 
ciety.  I  have  thought  it  incumbent,  above  every 
thing,  to  extricate  you  from  the  shackles  of  ordinary 
education,  from  the  prejudices  imbibed  in  childhood  ; 
to  strengthen  your  reasoning  capacity,  and  to  impart 
to  you  sound  principles.  It  is  my  opinion  that  most 
of  the  distractions  in  life  are  owing  to  false  opinions ; 
that  false  opinions  produce  loose  ideas;  and,  that 
When  the  understanding  is  not  informed,  the  mind  is 
exposed  to  the  bad  influence  of  the  passions:  thai 
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some  fundamental  truths  should  be  impressed  on  th« 
mind,  in  order  to  escape  error,  and  to  guard  the  soul 
against  the  improper  influence  of  the  passions.  If 
you  once  imbibe  a  love  of  truth  and  justice,  all  the 
other  virtues  are  secured  as  your  own. 

On  the  Duty  of  promoting  universal  Good. 

42.  The  first  duty  of  social  life  is  to  be  attentive  to 
promote  thecommon  good:  such  as  live  only  for  them- 
selves fall  into  contempt,  and  are  deservedly  neglect* 
ed.  If  you  attempt  to  obtain  much  from  others  with- 
out a  proper  return  of  benefits,  they  will  refuse  you 
every  thing,  their  friendship,  their  affections,  their 
services.  Civil  life  consists  in  a  mutual  interchange 
of  good  offices  ;  the  most  enlightened  of  men  con- 
tribute the  greatest  portion.  By  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  others  you  insure  your  own.  To  think  in 
this  manner  is  sound  policy.  No  kind  of  people  are 
more  odious  than  those  who  evidently  appear  to  live 
only  for  themselves.  An  immoderate  self  love  is  the 
source  of  great  crimes;  a  smaller  portion,  produces 
\icesonly;  but  the  scantiest  part  has  a  tendency 
to  impair  virtue  and  destroy  the  charms  of  society. 
'Tis  impossible  to  cultivate  friendship  with  those  in 
\vhomself-love  is  predominant.  Yet  1  do  not  mean 
that  \ve  can  divest  ourselves  entirely  of  self  love. 
As  long  as  we  continue  attached  to  life  we  shall  be  at- 
tached to  ourselves.  There  is,  however,  a  well-con- 
ducted self  love  which  does  not  influence  us  at  the 
expence  of  others.  Some  imagine  they  exalt 

themselves  by  depreciating  others,  but  in  reality  it  U 
an  envious  and  censorious  disposition  which  they  in- 
herit Good  nature  ever  turns  to  a  better  account 
tUan  malignity.  Do  good  whenever  it  is  in  yourpow- 
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er ;  speak  ill  of  no  one ;  never  decide  severely.  Fre- 
quent actions  of  goodness  and  generosity,  such  as 
these,  will  ultimately  gain  you  an  exalted  reputation. 
All  the  world  will  be  engaged  in  commending  you, 
in  extenuating  your  defects,  in  enhancing  your  good 
qualities.  You  should  establish  your  reputation  up- 
on your  own  virtues,  and  not  on  the  demerits  of  oth- 
ers :  whatever  are  their  good  qualities  they  deduct 
nothing  from  your's,  and  the  diminution  of  your  re- 
putation can  never  be  attributed  to  any  one  but  your- 
self. 

Of  Dependence  on  the  Men.     Of  Charity. 

43.  What  contributes  most  to  our  unhappiness  is 
our  dependence  on  the  men  ;  it  is  also  the  source  of 
our  injustice.  We  quarrel  with  them,  not  on  account 
of  what  they  owe  us,  or  of  what  they  have  promised, 
but  on  account  of  disappointed  hopes.  We  depend 
so  much  on  our  hopes,  that  we  suffer  abundance  of 
disappointments.  Decide  not  rashly  in  any  case; 
listen  to  no  calumnies;  trust  not  to  first  appearances; 
be  slow  to  condemn.  Reflect,  that  there  are  proba- 
bilities which  are  not  true,  and  there  are  also  truths 
which  are  improbable.  In  onr  private  judg- 

ments we  should  imitate  the  equity  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice. Judges  never  decide  \\ithout  having  first  heard, 
examined,  and  confronted  the  witnesses  on  both  sides; 
but  women,  without  any  commission,  set  up  for  sov- 
ereign disposers  of  reputation.  The  slightest  proof  is 
sufficient,  and  the  least  authority  deemed  good,  when 
the  business  is  to  condemn.  Prompted  by  a  propen- 
sity to  detraction,  we  endeavour  to  obtain  for  our- 
selves what  we  take  away  from  others;  thence  arise 
animosities  and  enmities;  for  clandestine  actions 
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of  this  kind  are  always  discovered.  Let  eq- 

uity, therefore,  attend  all  your  decisions;  for  "  with 
what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again."  Do  you  wish  to  be  thought  and  spoken  well 
of?  never  think  or  speak  ill  of  others. 

On  Complaisance ;  Love  of  Power;  true  Superiority  ; 
Disinterestedness;  Amiableness\  Humility;  Friend- 
ship; Self -examination. 

44.  Complaisance,  which  is  an  imitation  of  charity, 
is  another  of  the  social  virtues.  To  excel  in  this  ac- 
quirement will  raise) ou  much  above  those  who  do 
not ;  but  it  is  practised  and  supported  greatly  at  the 
expense  of  self-love.  Complaisance  is  continually  bor- 
rowing something  from  you,  and  turning  it  to  the 
advantage  of  others.  It  is  one  of  the  great  bonds 
of  society,  and  the  only  quality  that  establishes 
sweetness  and  good  humour.  We  are  natu- 

rally desirous  of  governing;  but  it  is  an  unjust  pro- 
pensity. From  whence  is  our  right  derived  of  at- 
tempting to  exalt  ourselves  above  others? 
There  is  but  one  just  and  allowable  superiority;  the 
superiority  of  merit.  Excel  in  generosity  and  good- 
ness; in  contributing  services  and  benefits;  by  this 
means  you  may  attain  true  superiority.  An 

entire  disinterestedness  will  render  you  independent, 
and  advance  you  higher  in  true  dignity  than  the  am- 
plest fortune.     Nothing  can  debase  you  so  much  as 
an  entire  preference  to  your  own  interest. 
The  amiable  qualities  of  mind,  far  more  than  super- 
ficial politeness,  render  all  our  social   intercourses 
charming.     Even  superior   understanding  does  not 
endear  us  so  much  toothers;  for  men  of  great  talents 
are  sometimes  very  disagreeable;  they  attempt  to 
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impress  you  with  a  high  opinion  of  themselves ;  as* 
sume  much  superiority ;  and  are  continually  detract- 
ing from  the  merits  of  others.  Tho'  humility 
be  regarded  as  a  Christian  virtue  only,  yet  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  social  one  too,  and  so 
necessary  in  society  that  it  is  difficult  to  support  a 
conversation  without  it.  It  is  the  presumptuous  vain 
opinions  which  people  have  of  themselves,  that  cause 
them  to  maintain  their  pretended  right  with  so  much 
arrogance,  and  basely  intrench  on  those  of  others. 
Be  not  rigorous  in  calling  any  one  to  account.  True 
civility  does  not  demand  the  utmost  that  may  be  due. 
Be  notbackward  in  complaisance  to  your  friends.  If 
you  would  shew  yourself  a  true  friend,  insist  not  on  a- 
ny  thing  with  strictness.  There  is  a  pleasure 
in  perfect  friendship  with  men,  which  vulgar  souls 
cannot  understand,  and  of  which  they  are  incapable. 
It  is  impossible  that  women  can  be  insensible  to  this 
impulse,  but  in  what  manner  are  they  to  employ 
so  natural  a  principle  of  sensibility  ?  In  order 
that  your  manners  may  not  contradict  your  expres- 
sions, examine  with  strict  impartiallity  into  your  foi- 
bles. From  your  own  imperfections  you  may  be 
taught  humility  in  what  relates  to  yourself,  and  in- 
dulgence in  respect  to  others.  Be  humble 
without  bashfulness;  for  bashfulness  is  secret  pride; 
and  pride  is  an  error  founded  on  a  high  opinion  of 
yourself;  ostentation  is  an  appearance  imposed  oil 
others  of  what  you  are  not. 

The  Folly  of  pursuing  Reputation  too  ardently. 

45.  Reputation  is  a  most  desirable  acquisition,  but 
it  is  folly  to  pursue  it  with  too  much  ardour  and  to  di- 
rect all  our  actions  to  that  end  ;  we  ought  to  be  con- 
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tent  with  deserving  it.  Yet  a  desire  of  glory  should 
not  be  discouraged,  because  it  is  a  stimulus  to  virtue ; 
but  the  previous  important  question  is,  In  what  dors 
true  glory  consist  ? 

On  the  just  Appreciation  of  Worth  in  Charact^ 

46.  Accustom  yourself  to  look  without  admiration 
or  envy,  on  those  above  you  ;  and  on  those  in  hum- 
bler stations  without  contempt.  Do  not  be  imposed 
on  by  the  pomp  of  wealth  ;  none  but  mean  souls  pros- 
trate themselves  before  grandeur;  virtue  only  should 
be  venerated.  That  you  may  accustom  yourself  to 
esteem  men  for  their  real  worth,  examine  the  case  of 
one  loaded  with  honours,  dignities,  and  riches;  who 
appears  to  possess  ail  he  can  desire.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  being  destitute  of  those  qualities  of  the  mind, 
so  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  those  acqui- 
sitions, he  really  wants  every  thin?.  His  desires  are 
never  satiated,  and  he  experiences  all  the  evils  of  re- 
al poverty.  An  ancient  writer  says,  "  No  evil  is 
greater  than  poverty  amidst  wealth,  because  it  is  a 
disease  of  the  mind."  A  man  thus  situated,  is  tor- 
tured by  imaginary  evils  and  is  unable  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  good  fortune.  J  le  is  blinded  by  error, 
and  tormented  by  his  passions.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  sensible  man  tho*  possessed  of  nothing  besides  a 
cultivated  comprehensive  mind,  pregnant  with  inex- 
haustible stores  of  reflection,  enjoys  a  tranquillity 
which  neither  riches  nor  honours  can  equal.  The 
happiness  of  the  one  and  the  misery  of  the  other,  re- 
sult entirely  from  their  different  habits  of  thinkin*. 
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Of  rendering  Good  for  Evil. 

47.  If  ever  you  find  yourself  prompted  to  hatred 
or  revenge,  resist  such  emotions  with  all  your  might. 
No  passion  is  so  base  as  revenge.  If  you  be  ill  treat- 
ed, repay  the  debt  only  with  contempt.  If  the  offence 
be  slight,  pass  it  over  with  indulgence.  But  in  journey- 
ing through  life,  you  must  expect  to  meet  with  injus- 
tice; friends  for  whom  you  have  done  much,  will  be- 
come your  accusers.  In  such  a  case,  have  the  pa- 
tience to  remonstrate  with  them,  and  having  done 
all  you  can  to  reclaim  them,  continue  no  obstinate 
dispute,  Among  your  friends,  cultivate  the  esteem  of 
.the  worthy,  but  avoid  those  who  judge  of  you  through 
the  medium  of  their  prejudices,  and  who  will  not  bear 
contradiction ;  for  however  meritoriously  you  may 
act  you  will  meet  only  with  disapprobation.  You 
will  have  to  suffer  much  from  their  obstinacy  and 
bad  behaviour,  yet  the  cheering  reflections  that  you 
are  innocent  and  have  acted  with  fidelity,  will  coun- 
terbalance every  evil.  Reflect,  that  if  your  worth  was 
not  advanced  by  their  favour,  it  is  not  diminished  by 
their  calumnies.  Instead  of  being  mortified  or  exas- 
perated, you  should  rather  pity  them,  passing  the 
matter  slightly  over,  by  saying,  "  Alas !  they  see  im- 
perfectly." If  your  own  disposition  be  amiable,  you 
>Vill  rise  superior  to  the  powers  of  unjust  resentment 
Let  the  hopes  derived  from  virtue  be  your  consola- 
tion, and  inspire  you  with  firmness.  Malice  is  to  be 
disarmed  by  meekness.  To  forgive  is  the  quality  of 
a  superior  mind.  Secure  to  yourself  a  consciousness 
of  deserving  that  esteem  which  others  refuse.  There 
is  but  one  kind  of  allowable  revenge ;  it  is  that  of  re- 
turning good  for  evil.  It's  nature  is  exquisite,  for 
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you  overcome  your  enemy  without  sacrificing  one 
virtue.  Cxsar  has  set  us  an  example  of  this  kind  : 
Labienus,  his  lieutenant,  deserted  from  him  at  a  time 
when  his  assistance  was  most  necessary,  and  went  over 
to  the  camp  of  Pompey,  leaving  his  great  riches  be- 
hind. Caesar  had  them  however  conveyed  to  him, 
with  this  message;  "  It  is  thus  that  Caesar  takes  his 
revenge."  Be  careful  to  profit  by  the  faults  of 

others,  even  when  they  injure  you.  But  it  too  often 
happens  that  we  complete  the  odious  business  which 
our  enemies  have  begun,  by  exposing  their  folly  ;  and 
by  taking  too  great  an  advantage  of  their  foibles. 
There  is  so  great  a  want  of  generosity  and  prudence 
in  such  conduct,  that  even  tho>e  who  are  mere  look- 
ers on,  declare  against  us.  If  we  suffer  with  calm- 
ness, all  the  world  will  be  on  our  side,  and  the  crimes 
of  our  enemies  will  recoil  on  themselves.  When 

any  of  your  acquaintance  have  intentionally  treat- 
ed you  ill,  appear  to  take  no  notice  of  it :  for  the  mo- 
ment you  appear  attecied,  their  malignity  will  increase. 
By  this  concealment  you  will  flatter  their  self-love  : 
they  enjoy  what  they  call  the  pleasure  of  imposing  on 
you;  they  imagine  that  they  have  succeeded  well  in 
remaining  undiscovered;  they  triumph  in  your  ig- 
norance; and  perhaps  experience  some  pleasure  in 
the  idea  of  not  having  ruined  you.  By  concealing 
your  knowledge  of  them  you  allow  them  time  for  re- 
jection and  remorse;  and,  on  your  part,  there  is,  in 
some  cases,  little  more  necessary  than  a  seasonable 
piece  of  service,  to  render  them,  for  the  future,  your 
faithful  friends. 
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On  the  Crime  of  Lying.  Of  an  Oath. 
48.  Let  your  word  be  ever  inviolate;  and  in  order 
to  this,  guard  your  expressions  with  extreme  caution. 
Respect  truth  even  in  things  the  most  indifferent. 
There  is  nothing  so  mean  or  contemptible  as  a  devi- 
ation from  truth.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  to  lie  is 
to  despise  God  and  fear  man ;  but  he  who  speaks 
the  truth  and  does  good  resembles  the  deity. 
Swearing  should  be  avoided  ;  the  bare  word  of  an 
honest  person,  ought  to  have  the  credit  and  authori- 
ty of  an  oath. 

Of  true  Politeness  and  becoming  Silence. 

49.  Politeness  is  a  desire  to  please;  it  is  given  us 
by  nature,  and  education  and  the  world  improve  it. 
Politeness  is  the  supplement  to  virtue.  It  is  said,  that 
it  came  into  the  world  when  this  daughter  of  heaven 
abandoned  it.  In  simpler,  ruder  ages,  when  virtue 
was  in  fashion,  little  was  known  of  politeness.  She 
was  introduced  with  voluptuousness;  and  is  the 
daughter  of  luxury  and  delicacy.  It  has  been  much 
doubted  whether  politeness  approaches  nearer  to  vice 
or  to  virtue.  Without  attempting  either  to  decide 
the  question,  or  to  undertake  a  definition  of  polite- 
ness, I  may  give  the  result  of  my  considerations  on 
the  subject.  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  great  ce- 
ments of  society,  because  it  contributes  much  towards 
peace,  promotes  charity,  and  imitates  even  humility. 
True  politeness  is  modest ;  and,  as  it's  aim  is  to  please, 
there  is  no  way  of  attaining  that  object  but  by  pre- 
fering  others  to  ourselves,  and  giving  them  a  place 
in  our  esteem.  Pride  keeps  us  at  a  distance 

from  society;  self-love  assumes  an  eminence  which 
is  always  disputed  ;  and  vanity  incurs  universal  con- 
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tempt.  Politeness  is  the  art  of  reconciling  what  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  to  others;  for  both  these  duties 
have  their  limits,  which,  when  exceeded,  become 
pride  and  flattery.  Much  sweetness  is  generally  found 
in  the  manners  of  the  most  polite,  and  the  qualities 
of  their  minds  are  frequently  engaging.  Politeness 
is  the  cestus  of  Venus;  there  is  contained  in  it  many 
attractions.  In  politeness  there  are  several  de- 

grees. It's  points  are  proportionated  to  the  sensibil- 
ity of  your  mind,  and  may  be  discovered  in  your  be- 
haviour, in  your  conversation,  and  even  in  your  si- 
lence. True  politeness  forbids  you  to  make 
an  ostentatious  display  of  your  own  talents,  or  ac- 
quirements. 'T  is  barbarous  also  to  appear  happy  in 
the  presence  of  the  unfortunate.  An  intercourse  with 
the  polite  world  cannot  fail  to  impart  a  polish  to  your 
exterior,  but  to  form  a  politeness  of  the  mind  requires 
much  delicacy.  Politeness  covers  many  defects, 
and  enhances  your  good  qualities.  Those  who  do 
not  aim  at  being  polite,  should  possess  many  valua- 
ble qualities  to  atone  for  this  imperfection  ;  or  they 
will  make  slow  advances  in  popularity.  In  a  word, 
politeness  costs  little,  but  those  who  have  acquired  it 
possess  much.  Silence  always  is  becoming  in 
young  people  ;  it  gives  you  also  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing of  others  without  hazarding  much  yourself:  take 
care,  however,  that  silence  does  not  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  false  shame,  haughtiness,  or  contempt; 
it  should  result  from  modesty  and  prudence,  and  not 
be  the  effect  of  pride.  But  as  every  person  speaks 
occasionally,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  first 
rule  for  good  speaking  is  to  think  well.  W  hen 
your  ideas  are  clear  and  distinct,  your  conversation 
will  be  intelligible:  let  a  proper  decorum  and  mod- 
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eaty  always  prevail  in  your  social  intercourses.  In 
every  place  respect  the  prejudices  and  customs  of 
mankind.  Your  expressions  denote  the  impulse  of 
your  mind,  and  the  impulse  of  the  mind  gives  ex- 
pression to  manners. 

Of  Levity,  Frivolity,  Artifice,  and  Fidelity. 

50.  Above  all,  avoid  levity  and  humour;  they  are 
rarely  esteemed  \vho  amuse  themselves  by  causing 
others  to  laugh.  Attend  to  others  rather  than  ex- 
cite attention  to  yourself.  Listen  to  the  discourses 
of  those  around  you,  without  betraying  any  absence 
of  mind.  Never  recur  to  stories:  if  you  relate  any, 
let  them  be  short  and  elegant.  Whatever  you  have 
to  say  should  be  either  new  or  the  subject  improved. 
The  world  is  full  of  frivolous  people  who  are  eternal- 
ly lavishing  their  silly  chit-chat,  without  uttering  a- 
ny  thing  which  can  engage  a  rational  mind.  When- 
ever we  speak,  we  should  either  please  or  instruct. 
When  you  require  attention,  you  should  reward  the 
hearers  with  the  interesting  nature  of  your  remarks  ; 
a  trifling  discourse  cannot  be  too  short.  Ap- 

prove, but  rarely  admire;  surprise  and  admiration  is 
the  language  of  fools.  Never  interlard  your  discourse 
with  an  air  of  art  and  cunning.  The  greatest  pru- 
dence is  exemplified  in  speaking  little  and  distrust- 
ing yourself  more  than  others.  An  upright  conduct 
and  a  reputation  founded  on  probity,  will  gain  more 
confidence  and  esteem,  and  at  length  more  advan- 
tages, in  point  of  fortune,  than  by  any  indirect  means. 
Nothing  will  render  you  so  worthy  of  trust  in  mat* 
ters  of  importance,  or  raise  you  above  others,  so 
much  as  strict  fidelity, 
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On  Conduct  to  Servants. 

51.  Accustom  yourself  to  treat  your  servants  with 
kindness  and  humanity.  An  ancient  writer  says,  that 
"We ought  to  consider  them  as  unfortunate  friends." 
Remember  that  the  great  difference  bet  ween  their  sta- 
tion and  your's  is  merely  accidental.  Never,  then,  "\ 
make  them  sensible  ot'theirsubordinate  state,  nor  add 
unnecessarily  to  the  weight  of  their  caresand  fatigues. 
To  conduct  yourself  haughtily  to  any  one  in  your 
service,  is  mean  and  degrading.  Never  employ  harsh 
language;  it  is  an  error  which  people  of  delicacy 
and  reason  never  fall  into.  Servitude  beingestablish- 
ed  in  violation  of  the  natural  equality  of  man,  it  should 
be  softened.  Ho  wean  we  expect  servants  to  be  with- 
out faults,  when  we  exhibit  our  own  to  them  every 
day?  Let  us  rather  make  reasonable  allowances. 
When  you  betray  ill  humourand  passion  (for  we  of- 
ten expose  ourselves  to  our  domestics)  do  you  not 
give  up  your  right  of  reprimanding  them  ? 
A  mean  familiarity  is  however  alwaysto  be  avoided; 
but  it  is  your  duty  to  afford  them  such  assistance  and 
advice,  as  their  station  and  necessities  require. 
You  should  always  support  a  proper  authority  in  the 
family  where  you  preside,  hut  it  should  be  an  author- 
ity of  mildness.  Never  call  in  this  aid  till  admoni- 
tion has  failed  ;  nor  threaten  without  abiding  by  your 
word,  lest  your  menaces  become  contemptible.  Hu- 
manity andChristianiiy  level  all  distinctions.  Theim-  / 
patience  and  ardour  of  youth,  joined  to  the  falseopin- 
ions  they  have  imbibed  of  themselves,  make  them  re- 
gard servants  as  creatures  of  a  different  species;  but 
such  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  modesty  you  ought 
to  inherit  and  to  the  humanity  which  is  due  to  oth- 
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ers.  Never  encourage,  nor  listen  to  the  flat- 

tery of  servants.  To  prevent  any  impression  from 
such  inferences,  often  repeated,  reflect  that,  you  do 
not  wish  to  hire  them  to  feed  your  vanity  and  pride. 

Concluding  Reflections. 

52.  If,  unfortunately,  my  daughter,  you  should  be 
regardless  of  my  advice,  my  care  upon  you  will  have 
been  lost,  yet  not  wholly  so  upon  myself;  for  these 
reflections  shall  be  so  many  incitements  to  me  to  per- 
severe in  the  path  of  virtue,  and  shall  strengthen  my 
reason  as  a  bulwark  against  error.  If  they  do  not, 
then  let  me  be  exposed  to  the  shame  of  having  incul- 
cated principles  which  I  do  not  practise.  To 
write  on  subjects  which  remind  me  of  my  own  faults 
is  indeed  sufficiently  humiliating.  By  describing 
what  you  should  be  I  furnish  you  with  arms  against 
myself.  Yes,  and  I  fully  invest  you  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  employing  them,  whenever  1  transgress  a- 
gainst  the  virtues  I  have  recommended  ;  for  precept 
has  no  authority  if  unsupported  by  example. 
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A  Spanish  author  assures  us,  that  the  history  of 
Don  Quixote  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  of 
Spain ;  and  the  reason  he  gives,  is,  that  it  has  set  the 
valour  for  which  that  nation  was  once  so  renowned, 
111  so  whimsical  and  ridiculous  a  light,  as  quite  to  re- 
lax and  enervate  their  courage.  Moliere  has 
done  no  less  prejudice  to  the  French,  by  his  comedy 
of  the  Les  Femmes  Sqavantes  [Female  Pedants].  From 
4hat  period,  learning  has  been  judged  to  impute  al- 
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most  as  much  shame  upon  a  woman's  reputation,  as 
giving  into  the  vices  which  cast  the  greatest  stain 
on  the  female  character.  So  that  when  the  ladies 
found  themselves  censured  for  devoting  themselves 
to  the  most  innocent  amusements,  they  determined, 
since  reproach  must  follow,  that  they  would  make 
choice  of  that  particular  species  of  it,  which  afforded 
the  highest  gratification ;  and  accordingly  they  de- 
livered themselves  up  to  pleasure.  The  dis- 
order has  ever  since  increased  by  example,  and  has 
had  too  great  a  sanction  given  it  by  women  of  rank; 
for  licentiousness  and  impunity  are  the  privileges  of 
the  great.  But  has  any  advantage  accrued  to 
society,  from  this  change  of  inclinations  in  women  ? 
Alas  !  not  one :  to  learning,  they  have  substituted  riot 
and  excess;  and  the  affectation  of  learning,  with 
which  they  have  been  so  often  reproached,  they  have 
exchanged  for  indecency.  By  these  steps  they  have 
degraded  their  characters,  and  are  fallen  from  their 
natural  dignity  ;  for  virtue  only  preserves  them  their 
due  rank,  and  the  observation  of  the  several  laws  of 
decorum,  maintains  them  in  their  privileges.  But 
the  more  they  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  other 
sex,  the  more  thereby  they  have  debased  themselves. 
The  authority  which  men  have  usurped  over  the  soft- 
er sex,  is  from  the  law  of  the  stronger,  rather  than 
from  the  law  of  nature;  beauty  and  virtue  are  the  on- 
ly things  which  can  restore  them  to  their  lost  empire; 
if  they  be  capablr  of  uniting  these,  their  sway  will 
ever  be  absolute;  but  the  reign  of  beauty  is  short  and 
transient;  'tis  called  a  short-lived  tyranny;  it  in- 
dulges them  in  a  power  of  making  many  a  man  un- 
happy; but^  they  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  abuse 
this  power.  "  The  reign  of  virtue  is  as  lasting 
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as  life;  one  property  of  things  intrinsically  good,  is 
doubly  to  enhance  their  value  by  their  duration  ;  and 
to  please  by  their  innate  perfection,  when  they  can 
no  longer  captivate  by  the  charm  of  novelty.  Wom- 
en should  consider,  that  beauty  lasts  only  during  a 
very  short  season  ;  but  that  they  have  a  long  course 
of  years  to  spend,  after  it  is  faded  and  gone ;  and  that 
when  once  their  exterior  graces  have  taken  flight, 
nothing  but  things  essentially  good,  and  the  most  val- 
uable qualities,  can  make  them  figure  in  the  eye  of 
the  world.  They  must  not  flatter  themselves  so  far 
as  to  think  that  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  have 
honour  in  their  old  age,  when  their  youth  has  been  one 
continued  series  of  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  Mod- 
esty has  been  suffered  to  fall  a  sacrifice,  't  is  as  impos- 
sible to  recall  it,  as  to  produce  again  the  blooming 
season  oflife.  Modesty  is  the  genuine  and  sincere 
friend  of  the  fair  sex;  it  heightens  their  beauty,  and 
is  the  most  exquisite  part  of  it ;  nay  it  even  apologizes 
for  deformity  ;  it  is  the  delight  of  the  eye ;  the  most 
powerful  engager  of  the  heart;  the  guardian  of  vir- 
tue; and  the  tranquillity  and  union  of  families. 
But  while  modesty  is  a  shield  to  the  social  virtues,  it 
is  likewise  an  incentive  to  desire;  without  which 
quality,  love  would  be  tasteless  and  inglorious.  To 
overcome  modesty,  is  thought  the  most  pleasing  of 
all  conquests,  as  it  is  modesty  which  heightens  the 
merit  of  a  lady's  favours.  In  a  word,  modesty  is  so 
essential  to  the  whole  round  of  pleasures,  that  it 
should  be  preserved  even  in  the  very  moment  destin- 
ed for  it's  loss;  'tis  also  an  exquisite  kind  of  coquet- 
ry ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  high  price,  which  women 
set  on  their  charms;  and  a  delicate  artifice  t  h 

\vhich  they  exalt  their  beauties  by  concealing 
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What  they  hide  from  the  eye,  is  always  more  than 
repaid  them  by  the  bounty  of  the  imaqination.  Wom- 
en may  say  perhaps  in  their  own  behalf,  how  tyran- 
nical are  men!  they  will  not  allow  us  to  make  the 
least  use  of  the  faculties  of  our  minds.  Ought  they 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  dominion  over  the  impuls- 
es of  our  hearts,  without  attempting  the  same  sway 
over  our  understandings?  Mallebranche,  a  very 

respectable  author,  allows  women  to  be  possessed  of  all 
the  charms  and  graces  of  the  imagination  ;  "  Every 
thing,"  says  he,  "  that  relates  to  taste,  is  properly 
their  province;  and  they  are  the  nicest  of  all  judges 
of  the  beauties  and  perfections  of  language."  Cer- 
tainly this  is  no  contemptible  advantage. 
Now,  what  do  we  not  owe  to  the  beauties  of  the  im- 
agination? By  it  the  poet  and  orator  are  formed  ; 
nothing  can  give  so  ravishing  a  delight,  as  those 
sprightly,  those  delicate  imaginations,  wherein  we 
find  so  great  a  profusion  of  gay  and  smiling  ideas. 
Jf  to  agreeableness  you  add  force,  it  then  triumphs 
over  the  whole  soul,  and  drags  it  away  with  the  sweet- 
est violence ;  for  the  pomp  of  charms  is  always  more 
captivating  to  the  mind,  than  truth.  The  imagina- 
tion is  the  source  and  guardian  of  our  pleasures  ;  and 
to  it  only  we  owe  the  pleasing  illusion  of  the  passions. 
As  it  keeps  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the 
heart,  it  ever  readily  supplies  us  with  whatever  ob- 
jects the  heart  may  wish  for;  it  exercises  also  a  right 
overtime,  by  awaking  the  remembrance  of  past  pleas- 
ures, and  giving  us  a  foretaste  of  all  those  which  fu- 
turity promises  to  bestow  ;  it  furnishes  us  with  all 
thosflWious  joys  which  please  and  delight  the  ra- 
1 1  sullies  only.  The  whole  sou!  is  truly  in  the 

i  at  ion,  and  the  moment  that  grows  cold  and 
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languid,  every  charm  of  life  immediately  flies  off. 
Women  have  one  great  authority  on  their  side,  and 
this  is  no  less  than  the  authority  of  St.  Evremond.  In 
laying  down  a  model  of  perfection,  he  is  far  from  as- 
cribing it  to  men.  "  1  believe,"  says  he,  "  we  shall 
sooner  find  the  solid  judgment  of  men  in  the  fair  sex, 
than  the  sprightly  graces  of  women  in  men."  Let 
me,  in  the  name  of  my  whole  sex,  put  these  questions 
to  the  men.  What  is  it  you  require  in  us?  You  are 
all  desirous  of  seeing  yourselves  happily  united  in  the 
society  of  women  of  character,  of  an  amiable  turn  of 
mind,  and  of  an  upright  heart:  allow  women  therefore 
the  use  of  such  things,  as  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  reason.  But  are  you  for  such  graces 
only  as  are  subservient  to  pleasure?  If  this  be  the 
case,  do  not  murmur  if  women  devote  some  few  mo- 
ments to  the  improvement  of  their  outward  charms. 
But  in  order  to  give  every  thing  it's  due  place,  and 
just  value,  let  us  make  a  proper  distinction  between 
such  qualities  as  are  of  a  truly  valuable,  and  such  as 
are  merely  of  an  agreeable  nature.  The  valuable, 
are  what  are  real  and  intrinsic,  and  by  the  laws  of 
justice,  have  a  natural  claim  to  our  esteem  ;  but  the 
agreeable  qualities,  which  move  the  soul,  and  com- 
municate pleasing  impressions,  are  neither  real  nor  a- 
dapted  to  the  end  proposed  ;  because  they  result  from 
the  dispositions  of  our  organs,  and  the  power  of  our 
imagination.  This  is  so  true,  that  the  same  object 
does  not  make  the  same  impression  on  all  men ;  and 
that  even  ourselves  frequently  vary  in  opinion,  tho' 
the  object  has  not  suffered  the  least  change. 
?T is  impossible  for  external  qualities  to  be  amiable 
in  themselves;  they  are  so  only  from  the  dispositions 
they  meet  with  in  others.  Love  is  not  acquired  by 
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merit;  it  frequently  refuses  itself  to  the  greatest  qual- 
ities. May  it  not  therefore  be  possible  for  the  mind 
to  be  independent  of  the  laws  of  justice,  and  subject 
to  those  of  pleasure  only  ?  Men  may,  whenever  they 
please,  find  in  women  an  happy  assemblage  of  all  such 
qualities;  and  then  they  will  find  women  equally  a- 
miable  and  respectable.  By  degrading  them,  they 
attempt  only  to  destroy  their  own  happiness  and 
pleasure. 
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PREFACE. 

Thai  the  subsequent  Letters  where  writen  by  a  ten- 
der father,  in  a  declining  state  of  health ,  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  daughters,  arid  not  intended  for  the 
public,  is  a  circumstance  which  will  recommend  them 
to  every  one  who  considers  them  in  the  light  of  admo- 
nition and  advice.  In  such  domestic  intercourse,  no 
sacrifices  are  made  to  prejudices,  to  customs,  to  fashion" 
able  opinions. — Paternal  love,  paternal  care,  speak 
their  genuine  sentiments,  undisguised  and  unrestrain- 
ed. A  father's  zeal  for  his  daughters'  improvement  in 
whatever  can  make  a  woman  amiable,  with  a  father's 
quick  apprehension  of  the  dangers  that  too  often  arise , 
even  from  the  attainment  of  that  very  point,  suggest 
his  admonitions,  and  render  him  attentive  to  a  thousand 
little  graces  and  little  decorums,  which  would  escape  the 
nicest  moralist  who  should  undertake  the  subject  on  un- 
interested speculation.  Every  faculty  is  on  the  alarm, 
when  the  objects  of  such  tender  affection  are  concerned. 

I? i  the  writer  of  these  Letters,  paternal  tenderness 
and  vigilance  were  doubled,  as  he  was  at  that  time  sole, 
parent ;  death  having  before  deprived  the  young  ladies 
cf  their  excellent  mother.  His  own  precarious  state  of 
health  inspired  him  with  the  most  tender  solicitude  for 
their  future  welfare;  andthtf  he  might  have  conclud- 
ed, that  the  impression  made  by  his  instruction  and 
uniform  example  could  never  be  effaced  from  the  mem" 
ory  oj  his  children,  yet  his  anxiety  for  their  orphan  con- 
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dition  suggested  to  him  this  method  of  continuing  /<-> 
them  those  advantages.  The  editor  is  encouraged 

to  offer  this  treatise  to  the  public,  by  the  very  favour- 
able reception  which  the  rest  of  his  father'' s  works  hare 
met  with.  "  The  Comparative  View  of  the  State  of  Man 
and  other  Animals?  and  the  "  Essay  on  the  Office  and 
Duties  of  a  Physician"  have  been  very  generally  read  ; 
and,  if  he  be  not  deceived  by  the  partiality  of  his  friends  * 
he  has  reason  to  believe  they  have  met  with  general  ap- 
probation. In  some  of  those  tracts  the  Author's 
object  was  to  improve  the  taste  and  understanding  of 
his  reader;  in  others,  to  mend  his  heart ;  in  others,  fa 
point  ont  to  him  the  proper  use  of  philosophy,  by  shew- 
ing ifs  application  to  the  duties  of  common  life.  In  all 
his  writings  his  chief  view  was  the  good  of  his  felloe- 
creatures  ;  and  as  those  among  his  friends,  in  whose 
taste  and  judgment  he  most  confided,  think  the  publica- 
tion of  this  small  work  will  contribute  to  that  general 
design,  and  at  the  same  time  do  honour  to  his  memory, 
the  editor  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  comply  with  their 
advice  in  communicating  it  to  the  public. 


A  Father  s  Legacy  to  his  Daughters. 


INTRODUCTION. 

My  dear  Girls, 

You  had  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  your  mother,  at  a  time  of  life  when  you 
were  insensible  of  your  loss,  and  could  receive  little 
benefit,  either  from  her  instruction,  or  her  example. 
— Before  this  comes  to  your  hands  you  will  likewise 
have  lost  your  father.  I  have  had  many  mel- 

ancholy reflections  on  the  forlorn  and  helpless  situa- 
tion you  must  be  in,  if  it  should  please  God  to  re- 
move me  from  you,  before  you  arrive  at  that  period 
of  life,  when  you  will  be  able  to  think  and  act  for 
yourselves  1  know  mankind  too  well.  I  know  their 
falsehood,  their  dissipation,  their  coldness  to  all  the 
duties  of  friendship  and  humanity.  I  know  the  lit- 
tle attention  paid  to  helpless  infancy.  You  will 
meet  with  few  friends  disinterested  enough  to  do  you 
good  offices,  when  you  are  incapable  of  making  them 
any  return,  by  contributing  to  their  interest  or  their 
pleasure,  or  even  to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity. 

1  have  been  supported  under  the  gloom  naturally 
arising  from  these  reflections,  by  a  reliance  on  the 
goodness  of  that  Providence  which  has  hitherto  pro- 
served  you,  and  »ivrn  me  the  most  pleasing  prosp- 
of  the  goodnrss  of  your  disposition;  and  by  the  se- 
cret hope  that  your  mother's  virtues  will  entail  a 
blessing  on  her  children.  The  anxiety  I  have 
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for  your  happiness  has  made  me  resolve  to  throw  to- 
gether my  sentiments  relating  to  your  future  con* 
duct  in  life.  If  1  live  for  some  years,  you  will  receive 
them  with  much  greater  advantage  suited  to  your 
different  geniuses  and  dispositions.  If  I  die  sooner, 
you  must  receive  them  in  this  very  imperfect  man- 
ner, —  the  last  proof  of  my  affection.  You 

will  all  remember  your  father's  fondness,  when  per- 
haps every  other  circumstance  relating  to  him  is  for- 
gotten. This  remembrance,  I  hope,  will  induce  you 
to  give  a  serious  attention  to  the  advices  I  am  now 
going  to  leave  with  you.  I  can  request  this  attention 
with  the  greater  confidence,  as  my  sentiments  on  the 
rnost  interesting  points,  which  regard  life  and  manners, 
\vere  entirely  correspondent  to  your  mother's. 
You  must  expect  that  the  advices  which  I  shall  give 
you  will  be  very  imperfect,  as  there  are  many  name- 
jess  delicacies,  in  female  manners,  of  which  none  but 
3  wprnan  can  judge.  I  shall  throw  my  reflections 
together  without  apy  studied  order,  and  shall  only, 
to  avoid  confusjon,  range  them  under  a  few  general 
heads.  You  will  see,  in  a  little  Treatise  of 

mine,  just  published,  in  what  an  honourable  point  of 
view  I  |iave  considered  your  sex;  not  as  domestic 
drudges,  or  the  slaves  of  our  pleasures,  but  as  our 
companions  and  equals;  as  designed  to  soften  our 
hearts  and  polish  our  manners  ;  and,  as  Thomson 
finely  says, 

"  To  raise  the  virtues,  animate  the  bliss, 
and  sweeten  all  the  loils  of  human  life." 

J  shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  there  said  on  thissubr 
ject,  and  shall  only  observe,  that  from  the  view  I 
]iave  given  of  your  natural  character  and  place  in  so- 
piety,  there  arises  a  certain  propriety  of  conduct  per 
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culiar  to  your  sex.  It  is  this  peculiar  propriety  of 
female  manners  of  which  I  intend  to  give  you  my 
sentiments,  without  touching  on  those  general  rules 
of  conduct,  by  which  men  and  women  arc  equally 
bound.  .  While  I  explain  to  you  th;i 

of  conduct  which  I  think  will  tend  most  to  your  hon- 
our and  happiness,  I  shall,  at  the  same  time,  endeav- 
our to  point  out  those  virtues  and  accomplishments 
which  render  you  most  respectable  and  most  amia- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  my  own  sex. 

kELlGION. 

Tho'  the  duties  of  religion,  strictly  speaking,  art 
equally  binding  on  both  sexes,  yet  certain  differences 
in  their  natural  character  and  education,  render 
some  vices  in  your  sex  particularly  odious.  The  na- 
tural hardness  of  our  hearts,  and  strength  of  our  pas- 
sions, inflamed  by  the  uncontrolled  licence  we  are 
too  often  indulged  with  in  our  youth,  are  apt  to  ren- 
der our  manners  more  dissolute,  and  make  us  less 
susceptible  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart.  Your 
superior  delicacy,  your  modesty,  and  the  usual  se- 
verity of  your  education,  preserve  you,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  any  temptation  to  those  vices  to  which 
we  are  most  subjected.  The  natural  softness  and 
sensibility  of  your  dispositions  particularly  lit  you 
for  the  practice  of  those  duties  where  the  heart  is 
chiefly  concerned.  And  this,  along  with  the  natural 
warmth  of  your  imagination,  renders  you  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  the  feelings  of  devotion.  Tlu-re 

are  many  circumstances  in  your  situation  that  pecu- 
liarly require  the  supports  of  religion  to  enable  v,m 
to  act  in  them  with  spirit  and  propriety.  Your  whole 
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life  is  often  a  life  of  suffering.  You  cannot  plunge 
into  business,  or  dissipate  yourselves  in  pleasure  and 
riot,  as  men  too  often  do,  when  under  the  pressure 
of  misfortunes.  You  must  bear  your  sorrows  in  si- 
lence, unknown  and  unpitied.  You  must  often  put 
on  a  face  of  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  when  your 
hearts  are  torn  with  anguish,  or  sinking  in  despair. 
Then  your  only  resource  is  in  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  chiefly  owing  to  these,  that  you  bear 
domestic  misfortunes  better  than  we  do. 
But  you  are  sometimes  in  very  different  ci re u in- 
stances, which  equally  requirethe  restraints  of  religion. 
The  natural  vivacity,  and,  perhaps,  the  natural  van- 
ity of  your  sex,  is  very  apt  to  lead  you  into  a  dissi- 
pated state  of  life,  which  deceives  you,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  innocent  pleasure;  but  which,  in  reality, 
wastes  your  spirits,  impairs  your  health,  weakens  all 
the  superior  faculties  of  your  minds,  and  often  sullies 
your  reputation.  Religion,  by  checking  this  dissi- 
pation and  rage  for  pleasure,  enables  you  to  draw 
more  happiness,  even  from  those  very  sources  of  a- 
musement,  which,  when  too  frequently  applied  to, 
are  often  productive  of  satiety  and  disgust. 
Religion  is  rather  a  matter  of  sentiment  than  reason- 
ing. The  important  and  interesting  articles  of  faith 
are  sufficiently  plain.  Fix  your  attention  on  these 
and  do  not  meddle  with  controversy.  It  spoils  the 
temper,  and,  1  suspect,  has  no  good  effect  on  the 
heart.  Never  indulge  yourselves  in  ridicule 

on  religious  subjects;  nor  give  countenance  to  it  in 
others,  by  seeming  diverted  with  what  they  say. 
This,  to  people  of  good-breeding,  will  be  a  sufficient 
check.  I  wish  you  to  go  no  farther  than  the 

scriptures  for  your  religious  opinions.     Embrace 
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those  you  find  clearly  revealed.  Never  perplex  your- 
selves about  such  as  you  do  not  understand,  but 
tivat  them  with  silent  and  becoming  reverence. 
Allow  nothing  to  interrupt  your  public  or  private  de- 
votions, except  the  performance  of  some  active  duty 
in  life,  to  which  they  should  always  give  place. — In 
your  behaviour  at  public  worship,  observe  an  exem- 
plary attention  and  gravity.  Avoid  all  grimace 
and  ostentation  in  your  religious  duties.  They  are 
the  usual  cloaks  of  hypocrisy  ;  at  least,  they  s! 
weak  and  vain  mind.  Do  not  make  religion 
a  subject  of  common  conversation  in  mixed  com- 
panies. When  it  is  introduced,  rather  seem  to  de- 
cline it.  At  the  same  time,  never  suffer  any  person 
to  insult  you  by  any  foolish  ribaldry  on  your  religi- 
ous opinions,  but  shew  the  same  resentment 
would  naturally  do  on  being  offered  any  other  per- 
sonal insult.  But  the  smvst  way  to  avoid  this  is  by 
a  modest  reserve  on  the  subject,  and  by  using  no 
freedom  with  others  about  their  religious  sentiments. 

Cultivate  an  enlarged  charity  for  all  mankind, 
however  they  may  differ  from  you  in  their  religious 
opinions.  That  difference  may  probably  arise  from 
causes  in  which  you  had  no  share,  and  from  which 
you  can  derive  no  merit.  She\v  your  regard 

to  religion,  by  a  distinguishing  respect  to  all  it's  min- 
isters, of  whatever  persuasion,  who  do  not  by  their 
lives  dishonour  their  profession:  but  never  allow 
them  the  direction  of  your  consciences,  Irst  they 
taint  you  with  the  narrow  spirit  of  their  party. 
The  best  effect  of  your  religion  will  be  a  diffusive 
humanity  to  all  in  distress.  Set  apart  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  your  income  as  sacred  to  charitable  pur- 
poses. But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  every 

1* 
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other  duty,  carefully  avoid  ostentation.  Vanity  is  al- 
ways defeating  her  own  purposes.  Fame  is  one  of  the 
natural  rewards  of  virtue.  Do  not  pursue  her,  and  she 
\vill  follow  you.  Do  not  confine  your  chari- 

ty to  giving  money.     You  may  have  many  opportu- 
nities of  shewing  a  tender  and  compassionate  spirit 
•where  your  money  is  not  wanted.      There  is  a  false 
and  unnatural  refinement  in  sensibility,  which  makes 
some  people  shun  the  sight  of  every  object  in  dis- 
tress.     Never  indulge  this,    especially  where  your 
friends  or  acquaintances  are  concerned.       Let  the 
days  of  their  misfortunes,  when  the  world  forgets  or 
avoids  them,  be  the  season  for  you  to  exercise  your 
humanity  and  friendship.     The  sight  of  human  mis- 
ery softens  the  heart  and  makes  it  better:  it  checks 
the  pride  of  health  and  prosperity,  and  the  distress 
it  occasions  is  amply  compensated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  your  duty,  and  by  the  secret  endear- 
ment which  nature  has  annexed  to  all  our  sympa- 
thetic sorrows.  Women  are  greatly  deceiv- 
ed, when  they  think  they  recommend  themselves  to 
our  sex  by  their  indifference  about  religion.      Even 
those  men  who  are  themselves  unbelievers,  dislike  in- 
fidelity in  you.      If  a  gentleman  pretend  an  attach- 
ment to  any  of  you,  and  endeavour  to  shake  your  re- 
ligious principles,  be  assured  he  is  either  a  fool  or 
has  designs  on  you  which  he  dares  not  openly  avow. 
You  will  probably  wonder  at  my  having  educated 
you  in  a  church  different  from  my  own.     The  reason 
\vas  plainly  this:  I  looked  on  the  differences  between 
our  churches  to  be  of  no  real  importance,  and  that  a 
preference  of  one  to  the  other  was  a  mere  matter  of 
taste.      Your  mother  was  educated  in  the  church  of 
England,  and  had  an  attachment  to  it,  and  I  had  a 
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prejudiced  favour  of  every  thing  she  liked.  Ii 
er  was  her  desire  that  you  should  be  baptised  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  Knuland,  or  b»-  educated 
in  that  church.  On  the  contrary,  the  delicacy  of 
her  regard  to  the  smallest  circumstance  which  could 
atfcct  me  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  made  her  anxious- 
ly insist  it  might  be  otherwise.  But  1  could  not 
yield  to  her  in  that  kind  of  generosity. — \Vhen  I  lost 
her,  i  became  still  more  determined  to  educate  you 
in  that  church,  as  I  feel  a  secret  pleasure  in  doing 
every  thing  which  appears  to  me  to  express  my  affec- 
tion and  veneration  for  her  memory. — I  draw  but  a 
very  faint  and  imperfect  picture  of  what  your  moth- 
er was,  while  I  endeavour  to  point  out  what  you 
should  be.* 
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One  of  the  chief  beauties  in  a  female  character,  is 
that  modest  reserve,  that  retiring  delicacy,  which 
avoids  the  public  eye,  and  is  disconcerted  eu  n  ut 
the  gaze  of  admiration. — I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  in- 
sensible to  applause.  If  you  were,  you  must  become, 
if  not  worse,  af  least  less  amiable  women.  But  you 
may  be  dazzled  by  that  admiration  which  yet  re- 
joices your  hearts.  \Vhen  a  girl  ceases  to 
blush,  she  has  lost  the  most  powerful  charm  of  beau- 
ty. That  extreme  sensibility  which  it  indicates,  may 
be  a  weakness  and  incumbrance  in  our  sex,  as  1  have 
too  often  felt;  but  in  your's  it  is  peculiarly  engag- 
ing. Pedants,  who  think  themsi'hes  philosophers, 
ask  why  a  woman  should  blush  when  she  is  conscious 

*The  reader  will  remember,  that  such  observations  as  respect  equally 
both  die  sexes,  are  all  along,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided. 
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of  no  crime.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  nature 
has  made  you  to  blush  when  you  are  guilty  of  no 
fault,  and  has  forced  us  to  love  you  because  you  do 
so. — Blushing  is  so  far  from  being  necessarily  an  at- 
tendant on  guilt,  that  it  is  the  usual  companion  of 
innocence.  This  modesty,  which  I  think  so 

essential  in  your  sex,  will  naturally  dispose  you  to 
be  rather  silent  in  company,  especially  in  a  large 
one. — People  of  sense  and  discernment  will  never 
mistake  such  silence  for  dulness.  One  may  take  a 
share  in  conversation  without  uttering  a  syllable. 
The  expression  in  the  countenance  shews  it,  and  this 
never  escapes  an  observing  eye.  I  should  be 

glad  that  you  had  an  easy  dignity  in  your  behaviour 
in  public  places,  but  not  that  confident  ease,  that  un- 
abashed countenance,  which  seems  to  set  the  com- 
pany at  defiance.  If,  while  a  gentleman  is  speaking 
to  you,  one  of  superior  rank  address  you,  do  not  let 
your  eager  attention  and  visible  preference  betray 
the  flutter  of  your  heart.  Let  your  pride  on  this  oc- 
casion preserve  you  from  that  meanness  into  which 
your  vanity  would  sink  you.  Consider  that  you  ex- 
pose yourselves  to  the  ridicule  of  the  company,  and 
affront  one  gentleman  only  to  swell  the  triumph  of 
another,  who  perhaps  thinks  he  does  you  honour  in 
speaking  to  you.  Converse  with  men  even  of 

the  first  rank  with  that  dignified  modesty  which 
may  prevent  the  approach  of  the  most  distant  famili- 
arity, and,  consequently,-  prevent  them  from  feeling 
themselves  your  superiors.  Wit  is  the  most 

dangerous  talent  you  can  possess.  It  must  be  guard- 
ed with  great  discretion  and  good-nature,  otherwise 
it  will  create  you  many  enemies.  Wit  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  softness  and  delicacy ;  yet  they  are 
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seldom  found  united.  \Vit  is  so  llattcrin-j  to  vanity, 
that  they  who  possess  it  become  intoxicated,  and 
lose  all  self-command.  Humour 

quality.  It  will  make  your  company  mm  h  -ul.cit- 
ed  ;  but  be  cautious  how  you  indulge  it. — It  is  often 
a  great  enemy  to  delicacy,  and  a  still  •.  >ne  to 

dignity  of  character.     It  may  sometimes  gain  you 
applause,  but  will  never  procure  you  respect. 
The  great  art  of  pleasing  in  conversation  consists  in 
making  the  company  pleased  with  themselves.     You 
will  more  readily  hear  them  talk  y<  into  their 

good  graces.  Beware  of  detraction,  especially 

where  your  own  sex  are  concerned.  You  are  gener- 
ally accused  of  being  particularly  addicted  to  this 
vice — I  think,  unjustly. — Men  are  fully  as  guilty  of 
it  when  their  interests  interfere. — As  your  interests 
more  frequently  clash,  and  as  your  feelings  are  quick- 
er than  cur's,  your  temptations  to  it  are  more  fre- 
quent. For  this  reason,  be  particularly  tender  of 
the  reputation  of  your  own  sex,  especially  when  they 
happen  to  rival  you  in  our  H  \Ve  look  on 

this  as  the  strongest  proof  of  dignity  and  true  great- 
ness of  mind.  Shew  a  compassionate  sym- 
pathy to  unfortunate  women,  especially  to  tho-e  \\ho 
are  rendered  so  by  the  villain  of  men.      Indi. 
secret  pleasure,  I  may  say  pride,  in  being  the  friends 
and  refuge  of  the  unhappy,  but  without  the  vanity 
of  shewing  it.                  Consider  every  species  of  in- 
delicacy in  conversation,  as  shameful  in  itself,  and 
as  highly  disgusting  to  us.     All  double  entendn 
this  sort.      The  dissoluteness  of  men's  education  al- 
lows them  to  be  diverted  with  a  kind  of  \\it,  which 
yet  they  have  delicacy  enough  to  be  shock* 
when  it  comes  from  your  mouths,  or  even  when  you 
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hear  it  without  pain  and  contempt.—  Virgin  purity 
is  of  that  delicate  nature,  that  it  cannot  hear  certain 
things  without  contamination.  It  is  always  in  your 
power  to  avoid  these.  No  man,  but  a  brute  or  a 
tool,  will  insult  a  woman  with  conversation  which  he 
sees  gives  her  pain  ;  nor  will  he  dare  to  do  it,  if  she 
resent  the  injury  with  a  becoming  spirit.  —  There  is 
a  dignity  in  conscious  virtue  which  is  able  to  awe  the 
most  shameless  and  abandoned  of  men. 
You  will  be  reproached  perhaps  with  prudery.  By 
prudery  is  usually  meant  an  affectation  of  delicacy. 
Now  1  do  not  wish  you  to  affect  delicacy;  I  wish 
you  to  possess  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  better  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  thought  ridiculous  than  disgusting. 
I  wish  you  to  have  great  ease  and  openness  in  your 
conversation.  I  only  point  out  some  considerations 
which  ought  to  regulate  your  behaviour  in  that  re- 
spect. Have  a  sacred  regard  to  truth.  Ly- 

ing is  a  mean  and  despicable  vice.  —  I  have  known 
some  women  of  excellent  parts,  who  were  so  much 
addicted  to  it,  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  in  the 
relation  of  any  story,  especially  if  it  contained  any 
thing  of  the  marvellous,  or  if  they  themselves  were 
the  heroines  of  the  tale.  This  weakness  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  bad  heart,  but  was  merely  the  effect  of 
vanity,  or  an  unbridled  imagination.  —  I  do  not  mean 
to  censure  that  lively  embellishment  of  a  humourous 
story,  which  is  only  intended  to  promote  innocent 
mirth.  There  is  a  certain  gentleness  of  spirit 

and  manners  extremely  engaging  in  your  sex;  not 
that  indiscriminate  attention,  that  unmeaning  simper 
which  smiles  on  all  alike.     This  arises  either  from  an 
affectation  of  softness,  or  from  perfect  insipidity. 
There  is  a  species  of  refinement  in  luxury,  just  begin- 
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ning  to  prevail  among  the  gentlemen  of  this  country, 
to  which  our  ladies  are  yet  as  great  >tranuers  as  any 
women  upon  earth;  I  hope,  for  the  honour  of  the 
sex,  they  may  ever  continue  so:  I  mean,  the  luxury 
of  eating.  It  is  a  despicable  selfish  vice  in  men,  but 
in  your  sex  it  is  beyond  expression  indelicate  and 
disgusting.  K\  ery  one  who  remembers  a  few 

years  back,  is  sensible  of  a  very  striking  change  in 
the  attention  and  respect  formerly  paid  by  the  gen- 
tlemen to  the  ladies.  Their  drawing-rooms  are  de- 
serted ;  and  after  dinner  and  supper,  the  gentlemen 
are  impatient  till  they  retire.  How  they  cume  to 
lose  this  respect,  which  nature  and  politeness  so  well 
entitled  them  to,  I  shall  not  here  particularly  en- 
quire. The  revolutions  of  manners  in  any  country 
depend  on  causes  very  various  and  complicated.  I 
shall  only  observe  that  the  behaviour  of  the  ladies  in 
the  last  age  was  very  reserved  and  stately.  It  would 
now  be  reckoned  ridiculously  stiff  and  formal.  \V  hat- 
ever  it  was,  it  certainly  had  the  effect  of  making 
them  more  respected.  A  line  woman,  like 

other  fine  things  in  nature,  has  her  proper  point  of 
view,  from  which  she  may  be  seen  to  most  advantage. 
To  fix  this  point  requires  great  judgment,  and  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  By  the 
ent  mode  of  female  manners,  the  ladies  seem  t 
pect  that  they  shall  regain  their  ascendancy  over  us, 
by  the  fullest  display  of  their  personal  charms,  by 
being  always  in  our  eye  at  public  places,  by  convers- 
ing with  us  with  the  same  unreserved  freedom  as  we 
do  with  each  other ;  in  short,  by  resembling  us  as 
nearly  as  they  possibly  can. — But  a  little  time  and 
experience  will  shew  the  folly  of  this  expectation  and 
conduct.  There  is  a  native  dignity  in  ingenuous 
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modesty  to  be  expected  in  your  sex,  \vhich  is  your 
natural  protection  from  the  familiarities  of  the  men, 
and  \vhich  you  should  feel  previous  to  the  reflection 
that  it  is  your  interest  to  keep  yourselves  sacred  from 
all  personal  freedoms.  The  many  nameless  charms 
and  endearments  of  beauty  should  be  reserved  to 
bless  the  arms  of  the  happy  man  to  whom  you  give 
your  heart,  but  who,  if  he  have  the  least  delicacy, 
will  despise  them  if  he  know  that  they  have  been 
prostituted  to  fifty  men  before  him. — The  sentiment 
that  a  woman  may  allow  all  innocent  freedoms,  pro- 
vided her  virtue  be  secure,  is  both  grossly  indelicate 
and  dangerous,  and  has  proved  fatal  to  many  of  }  our 
sex.  Let  me  now  recommend  to  your  atten- 

tion, that  elegance,  which  is  not  so  much  a  quality 
itself,  as  the  high  polish  of  every  other.  It  is  what 
diffuses  an  ineffable  grace  over  every  look,  every 
motion,  every  sentence  you  utter.  It  gives  that 
charm  to  beauty,  without  which  it  generally  fails  to 
please.  It  is  partly  a  personal  quality,  in  which  re- 
spect it  is  the  gift  of  nature  !  but  I  speak  of  it  princi- 
pally as  a  quality  of  the  mind.  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
perfection  of  taste  in  life  and  manners; — every  vir- 
tue, and  every  excellency,  in  their  most  graceful  and 
amiable  forms.  You  may  perhaps  think  that  [ 

want  to  throw  every  spark  of  nature  out  of  your 
composition,  and  to  make  you  entirely  artificial. 
Far  from  it.  I  wish  you  to  possess  the  most  perfect 
simplicity  of  heart  and  manners.  I  think  you  may 
possess  dignity  without  pride,  affability  without  mean- 
ness, and  simple  elegance  without  affectation.  Mil- 
ton had  my  idea,  when  he  says  of  Eve, 

"  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
in  every  gesture  dignity  and  love." 
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Every  period  of  life  has  amuse;.  hich  arc 

natural  and  proper  toil.      You  may  indulge  ti 
rit-iy  of  your  tastes  in  these,   while  jou  kiep  within 
the  bounds  of  that  propriety  which  ;le  to 

your  sex.  Some  amusements  are  conducive 

to  health,  as  various  kinds  of  es  >ome  are 

connected  with  qualities  really  useful,  as  dh;< 
kinds  of  women's  work,  and  all  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  a  family  :  some  are  elegant  accompli >hr 
as  dress,  dancing,  mu<ic,  and  drawing.     Such  books 
as  improve  your  understanding  enlarge  your  k 
Jedge,  and  cultivate  your  taste,  r, 
in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  mere  amusements. 
There  are  a  variety  of  others  which  are  neitln 
ful  nor  ornamental,  such  as  play  of  dirterent  kinds. 

I  would  particularly  recommend  to  you  those  exer- 
cises which  oblige  you  to  be  much  abroad  in  the  open 
air,  such  as  walking,  and  riding  upon  1. 
This  will  give  vigour  to  your  constitutions  and  a 
bloom  to  your  complexions.  If  you  accustom  your- 
selves to  go  abroad  always  in  chairs  and  carriages, 
you  will  soon  become 

to  go  out  of  doors  without  them.      They  are  like 
most  articles  of  luxury,   u^u.i  and   agreeable 
judiciously  used;   but  u  he;i  made  habitual,  th. 
come  both  insipid  and  pernicious.  An  atten- 

tion to  your  health  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  \ 
and    to    your    friends.      Had    health    seldon. 
have  an  influence  on  the  spirits  and  temper.       The 
finest  geniuses,  th< 
frequently  a  correspondent  dclica-  -dily  coii- 
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stilution,  which  they  are  too  apt  to  neglect.  Their 
luxury  lies  in  reading  and  late  hours,  equal  enemies 
to  health  and  beauty.  But  tho'  good  health 

be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life,  never  make  a 
boast  of  it,  but  enjoy  it  in  grateful  silence.  We  so 
naturally  associate  the  idea  of  female  softness  and 
delicacy  with  a  correspondent  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion, that  when  a  woman  speaks  of  her  great  strength, 
her  extraordinary  appetite,  her  ability  to  bear  exces- 
sive fatigue,  we  recoil  at  the  description  in  a  way 
she  is  little  aware  of.  The  intention  of  your 

being  taught  needle-work,  knitting,  and  such  like, 
is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
all  you  can  do  with  your  hands,  which  is  trifling:, 
but  to  enable  you  to  judge  more  perfectly  of  that 
kind  of  work,  and  to  direct  the  execution  of  it  in 
others.  Another  principal  end  is,  to  enable  you  to 
fill  up,  in  a  tolerably  agreeable  way,  some  of  the  ma- 
ny solitary  hours  you  must  necessarily  pass  at  home. 
It  is  a  great  article  in  the  happiness  of  life,  to  have 
your  pleasures  as  independent  of  others  as  possible. 
By  continually  gadding  abroad  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment, you  lose  the  respect  of  all  your  acquaint- 
ances, whom  you  oppress  with  those  visits,  which, 
by  a  more  discreet  management,  might  have  been 
courted.  The  domestic  ceconomy  of  a  fami- 

ly is  entirely  a  woman's  province,  and  furnishes  a 
variety  of  subjects  for  the  exertion  both  of  good  sense 
and  good  taste.  If  you  ever  come  to  have  the  charge 
of  a  family,  it  ought  to  engage  much  of  your  time 
and  attention;  nor  can  you  be  excused  from  this  by 
any  extent  of  fortune,  tho'  with  a  narrow  one  the  ru- 
in which  follows  the  neglect  of  it  may  be  more  im- 
mediate. I  am  at  the  greatest  loss  what  to 
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advise  you  in  regard  to  books.  There  is  no  impro- 
priety in  your  reading  history,  or  cultivating  ai, 
or  science  to  which  genius  or  accident  lead  you.  The 
whole  volume  of  nature  lies  open  to  \our  c\e,  and 
furnishes  an  infinite  variety  of  entertainment.  If  I 
were  sure  that  nature  had  given  you  trong 

principles  of  taste  and  sentiment  as  would  remain 
with  you,  and  influence  your  future  conduct,  with 
the  utmost  pleasure  would  1  endeavour  to  direct  your 
reading  in  such  a  way  as  might  form  that  taste  to 
the  utmost  perfection  of  truth  and  eleg;i  "  But 

when  I  reflect  how  easy  it  is  to  warm  a  girl's  imagin- 
ation, and  how  difficult  deeply  and  permanently  to 
aflfect  her  heart ;  how  readily  she  enters  into  « 
refinement  of  sentiment,  and  how  easily  she  a. 
crilice  them  to  vanity  or  convenience;"  I  think  I 
may  very  probably  do  you  an  injury,  by  artificially 
creating  a  taste,  which,  if  nature  never  gave  it  you, 
would  only  serve  to  embarrass  your  future  conduct. — 
I  do  not  want  to  make  you  any  thing ;  I  want  to  know 
what  nature  has  made  you,  and  to  perfect  you  on  her 
plan.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  have  sentiments  which 
might  perplex  you:  1  wish  you  to  have  sentiments 
\vliichmayuniformlyand  steadily  guide  you,  and  such 
as  your  hearts  so  thoroughly  approve,  that  you  would 
not  forego  them  for  any  consideration  this  world 
could  offer.  Di  important  article  in 

female  life.     The  love  of  dre->  is  natural  to  you,  and 
therefore  it  is  proper  and  reasonable.      Good  tense 
will  regulate  your  expense  in  it,   and  coon 
direct  you  to  dress  in  such  a  v  o  conceal  any 

blemishes,   and  set  otf  your  .    if  you   have 

any,  to  the  greatest  advantage.      But  nuici 
and  judgment  are  required  in  the  application  < 
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rule.  A  fine  woman  shews  her  charms  to  most  ad- 
vantage, when  she  seems  most  to  conceal  them.  The 
finest  bosom  in  nature  is  not  so  fine  as  what  imagina- 
tion forms.  The  most  perfect  elegance  of  dress  ap- 
pears always  the  most  easy,  and  the  least  studied. 
Do  not  confine  your  attention  to  dress  to  your  pub- 
lic appearances.  Accustom  yourselves  to  an  habitu- 
al neatness,  so  that  in  the  most  careless  undress,  in 
your  most  unguarded  hours,  you  may  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of  your  appearance.  —  You  will 
not  easily  believe  how  much  we  consider  your  dress 
as  expressive  of  your  characters.  Vanity,  levity, 
slovenliness,  folly,  appear  through  it.  An  elegant 
simplicity  is  an  equal  proof  of  taste  and  delicacy. 
In  dancing,  the  principal  points  you  are  to  attend  to 
are  ease  and  grace.  I  would  have  you  to  dance  with 
spirit  :  but  never  allow  yourselves  to  be  so  far  trans- 
ported with  mirth,  as  to  forget  the  delicacy  of  your 
sex.  —  Many  a  girl  dancing  in  the  gaiety  and  inno- 
cence of  her  heart,  is  thought  to  discover  a  spirit  she 
little  dreams  of.  I  know  no  entertainment 

that  gives  such  pleasure  to  any  person  of  sentiment 
or  humour  as  the  theatre.—  But  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
there  are  few  English  comedies  a  lady  can  see  with- 
out a  shock  to  delicacy.  You  will  not  readily  sus- 
pect the  comments  gentlemen  make  on  your  behavi- 
our on  such  occasions.  Men  are  often  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  most  worthless  of  your  sex,  and  from 
them  too  readily  form  their  judgment  of  the  rest  A 
virtuous  girl  often  hears  very  indelicate  things  with 
a  countenance  no  wise  embarrassed,  because  in  truth 
she  does  not  understand  them.  Yet  this  is,  most  un- 
generously, ascribed  to  that  command  of  features, 
and  that  ready  presence  of  mind,  which  you  are 
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thought  to  possess  in  a  degree  far  beyond  us;  or,  by 
still  more  malignant  observers,  it  is  d  to  hard- 

ened effrontery.  Sometimes  a  girl  laugh* 

all  the  simplicity  of  unsuspecting  "mm..  ;or  no 

other  reason  but  being  infected  with  other  people's 
laughing:  she  is  then  believed  to  know  more  than 
she  should  do.  If  she  do  happen  to  understand  an 
improper  thing,  she  suffers  a  very  complicated  dis- 
tress: she  feels  her  modesty  hurt  in  the  most  sensible 
manner,  and  at  the  same  lime  i-.  ashamed  of  appear- 
ing conscious  of  the  injury.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
these  inconveniencies,  is  never  to  go  to  a  play  which  is 
particularly  offensive  to  delicacy. — Tragedy  subjects 
you  to  no  such  distress. — It's  sorrows  will  soften  and 
ennoble  your  hearts.  I  need  say  little  about 

gaming,  the  ladies  in  this  country  being  as  yet  almost 
strangers  to  it. — It  is  a  ruinous  and  incurable 
and  as  it  leads  to  all  the  selfish  and  turbulent  pas- 
sions it  is  peculiarly  odious  in  your  sex.       1  h;t 
objection  to  your  playing  a  little  at  any  kind  of  game, 
as  a  variety  in  your  amusements,  provided  that  what 
you  can  possibly  lose  be  such  a  tritle,  as  can  neither 
interest  you,  nor  hurt  you.  In  this,  as  well 

as  in  all  important  points  of  conduct,  shew  a  deter- 
mined resolution  and  steadiness.  This  is  not  in  the 
least  inconsistent  with  that  >.oitiiess  and  ^-ntlenetSSO 
amiable  in  your  sex.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  that 
spirit  to  a  mild  and  sweet  disposition,  without  which 
it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  insipidity.  It  makes  you 
respectable  in  your  own  eyes,  and  dignified  in  » 
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FRIENDSHIP,  LOVE,  MARRIAGE. 

The  luxury  and  dissipation  which  prevails  in  gen- 
teel life,  as  it  corrupts  the  heart  in  many  respects,  so 
it  renders  it  incapable  of  warm,  sincere,  and  steady 
friendship.  A  happy  choice  of  friends  will  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  you,  as  they  may  assist  you 
by  their  advice  and  good  offices.  But  the  immedi- 
ate gratification  which  friendship  affords  to  a  warm, 
•open,  and  ingenuous  heart,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
motive  to  court  it.  In  the  choice  of  your 

friends,  have  your  principal  regard  to  goodness  of 
heart  and  fidelity;  If  they  also  possess  taste  and  ge- 
nius, that  will  still  make  them  more  agreeable  and 
useful  companions.  You  have  particular  reason  to 
place  confidence  in  those  who  have  shewn  affection 
for  you  in  your  early  days,  when  you  were  incapable 
of  making  them  any  return.  This  is  an  obligation 
for  which  you  cannot  be  too  grateful.— When  you 
read  this;  you  will  naturally  think  of  your  mother's 
friend,  to  whom  you  owe  so  much.  If  you 

have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  who  deserve 
the  name  of  friends,  unbosom  yourselves  to  them  with 
the  most  unsuspicious  confidence.  It  is  one  of  the 
world's  maxims,  never  to  trust  any  person  with  a  se- 
cret, the  discovery  of  which  could  give  you  any  pain  ; 
but  it  is  the  maxim  of  a  little  mind  and  a  cold  heart, 
unless  where  it  is  the  effect  of  frequent  disappoint- 
ments and  bad  usnge.  An  open  temper,  if  restrain- 
ed but  by  tolerable  prudence,  will  make  you,  on  the 
whole,  much  happier  than  a  reserved  suspicious  one, 
altho*  you  may  sometimes  suffer  by  it.  Coldness 
and  distrust  are  but  the  too  certain  consequences  of 
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age  .pcrience;  but  they  are  unpleasant  feel- 

,    and  need    not  be  a  r  time. 

Hut  however  open   you  may  be   in  talking  of  your 
own  aliairs,   ne\er  dix  lose  the  secrets  of  nd 

to  another.       Ti  :  ed   deposits,   which   do 

not  belong  to  you,  nor  have  you  any  right  to  make 
f  tin-in.  'J'li-  which 

J  suspect  it  is  proper  to  be  M-cret,   not  so  much  I'roni 
motives  of  prudence,  as  delicacy;    I   mean  in   \<> 
matins.      i  h,,'  ;i  woman  h:is  no  reason  to  be  asham- 
ed of  an  attachment   to  a   man  of  merit,   \et  nature 
whose  authority  is  superior  to   philo  ::as  an- 

..•d  a  >ense  of  shame   to  it.       It   i-  even  long  be- 
tore  a    uoman  of  delic.n  >  avow  to  her  own 

lie    loves;    and    \\hen    all    t  he  subterfuges 
of  inirenuity  to  conceal  it   from  her;elf  fail,  ^lu-  leels 
a  violence  done  both  to  her  pride  and  to  her  modet- 
ty.      'i  !.!>,  I  should  imagine,  mu>t  alwavs  be  the  case 
v\  here  >he  is  not  MR  '•!  a  return  to  her  attachm- 
In  such  a  situation,  to  lay  the  heart  open  : 
son  whatever,  doe>  n  >t  apj^ear  to  me  consistent  with 
the  perfection  of  fem  icy.      lint  perhaps  I  am 

in  the  wrong. — At   the  same  time   I   must  tell   \ou, 
that,  in  point  of  pn  •  concerns  you  to  attend 

well  to  the  conseniiencesof  such  a  These 

•ir  own   •  .iit 

may  appear  very  trilling  to  your  friend,  who  possif 
uill  not  enter  into  \otir  let-lings,  but  may  rat  her  i 

i  them  as  a  subject  of  pleasant:  J  .        I  or  tii^  reg- 
M'li,    In  .ill  otheiN  the   worst  kept. 

Hut  the  consequences  to  you  ma;- 

man  of  spirit  and   d.  In  acy   ever   valued   a    heart 
much   hackne\ed   in   iht-  ways  of   |o\  If, 

thei<  ou  must  have  a  friend  to  pour  out  \our 
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heart  to,  be  sure  of  her  honour  and  secrecy.  Let  her 
not  be  a  married  woman,  especially  if  she  live  hap- 
pily with  her  husband.  There  are  certain  unguard- 
ed moments,  in  which  such  a  woman,  tho'  the  best  and 
worthiest  of  her  sex,  may  let  hints  escape,  which  at 
other  times,  or  to  any  other  person  than  her  husband, 
she  would  be  incapable  of;  nor  will  a  husband  in  this 
case  feel  himself  under  the  same  obligation  of  secrecy 
and  honour,  as  if  you  had  put  your  confidence  orig- 
inally in  himself,  especially  on  a  subject  which  the 
world  is  apt  to  treat  so  lightly.  If  all  other 

circumstances  be  equal,  there  are  obvious  advantages 
in  your  making  friends  of  each  other.  The  ties  of 
blood,  and  your  being  so  much  united  in  one  com- 
mon interest,  form  an  additional  bond  of  union  to 
your  friendship.  If  your  brothers  should  have  the 
good  fortune  to  have  hearts  susceptible  of  friendship, 
to  possess  truth,  honour,  sense,  and  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, they  are  the  fittest  and  most  unexceptionable 
confidants.  By  placing  confidence  in  them,  you  will 
receive  every  advantage  which  you  can  hope  for  from 
the  friendship  of  men,  without  any  of  the  inconveni- 
ences which  attend  such  connections  with  our  sex. 
Beware  of  making  confidants  of  your  servants.  Dig- 
nit}',  not  properly  understood,  very  readily  degen- 
erates into  pride,  which  enters  into  no  friendships, 
because  it  cannot  bear  an  equal,  and  is  so  fond  of 
flattery  as  to  grasp  at  it  even  from  servants  and  de- 
pendents. The  most  intimate  confidants,  therefore, 
of  proud  people,  are  valets-de-chambre  and  waiting- 
women.  Shew  the  utmost  humanity  to  your  serv- 
ants; make  their  situation  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible: but  if  you  make  them  your  confidants,  you 
spoil  them  and  debase  yourselves.  Never  al- 
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low  any  person,   under   the  pretended  sanction   of 
friendship,  to  be  so  familiar  as  to  lose  a  prop< 
spect  for  you.     Never  allow  them  to  teaze  you  OQ 

any  subject  which  is  disagreeable,  or  \\lu-rr\ou  ha\e 
once  taken  your  resolution.  Many  will  trll  \ou,  that 
this  reserve  is  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  \\hicli 
friendship  allows.  But  a  certain  respect  is  as  neces- 
sary in  friendship  as  in  love.  \\  ithout  it,  \im 
may  be  liked  as  a  child,  but  you  will  never  be  !>• ! 
as  an  equal.  The  temper  and  dispositions  ot  the 
heart,  in  your  sex,  make  you  enter  more  readily  and 
warmly  into  friendships  than  men.  Your  natural 
propensity  to  it  is  so  strong,  that  you  often  run  into 
intimacies  which  you  soon  have  sufficient  cause  to 
repent  of ;  and  this  makes  your  friendships  so  \eiy 
fluctuating.  Another  great  obstacle  to  the 
sincerity  as  well  as  steadiness  of  your  friendships,  is 
the  great  clashing  of  your  interests  in  the  pursuits  of 
love,  ambition,  or  vanity.  For  these  reasons,  it  would 
appear  at  first  view  more  eligible  for  you  to  contract 
your  friendships  with  the  men.  Among  other  obvi- 
ous advantages  of  an  easy  intercourse  between  the 
two  sexes,  it  occasions  an  emulation  ai.  'ion  in 
each  to  excel  and  be  agreeable  :  hence  their  respec- 
tive excellencies  are  mutually  communicated  and 
blended.  As  their  interests  in  no  degree  interfere, 
then*  can  be  no  foundation  for  jealousy,  or  suspicion 
ofrivalship.  The  friendship  of  a  man  lor  a  woman 
is  always  blended  \\itli  a  tendernos,  uhich  he  ne\«r 
feels  for  one  of  his  own  sex,  even  where  love  is  in  no 
degree  concerned.  Besides,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
natural  title  you  have  to  our  protection  and  good 
ofiUvs,  and  therefore  we  feel  an  additional  oblii: 
of  honour  to  serve  you,  and  to  observe  an  inviolable 
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secrecy,  whenever  you  confide  in  us.  But  ap- 

ply these  observations  with  great  caution.  Thou- 
sands of  women,  of  the  best  hearts  and  finest  parts, 
have  been  ruined  by  men  who  approach  them  under 
the  specious  name  of  friendship.  But  supposing  a 
man  to  have  the  most  undoubted  honour,  yet  his 
friendship  to  a  woman  is  so  near  a-kin  to  love,  that 
if  she  be  very  agreeable  in  her  person,  she  will  pro- 
bably very  soon  find  a  lover,  where  she  only  wished 
to  meet  a  friend.  —  Let  me  here,  however,  warn  you  a- 
gainst  that  weakness  so  common  among  vain  women, 
the  imagination  that  every  man  who  takes  particular 
notice  of  you  is  a  lover.  Nothing  can  expose  you 
more  to  ridicule,  than  the  taking  up  a  man  on  the 
suspicion  of  being  your  lover,  who  perhaps  never 
once  thought  of  you  in  that  view,  and  giving  your- 
selves those  airs  so  common  among  silly  women  ou 
such  occasions.  There  is  a  kind  of  unmean- 

ing gallantry  much  practised  by  some  men,  which, 
if  you  have  any  discernment,  you  will  find  really  very 
harmless.  Men  of  this  sort  will  attend  you  to  pub- 
lic places,  and  be  useful  to  you  by  a  number  of  little 
observancies,  which  those  of  a  superior  class  do  not 
so  well  understand,  or  have  not  leisure  to  regard,  or 
perhaps  are  too  proud  to  submit  to.  Look  on  the 
compliments  of  such  men  as  words  of  course,  which 
they  repeat  to  every  agreeable  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. There  is  a  familiarity  they  are  apt  to  as- 
sume, which  a  proper  dignity  in  your  behaviour  will 
be  easily  able  to  check.  There  is  a  different 

species  of  men  whom  you  may  like  as  agreeable  com- 
panions, men  of  worth,  taste,  and  genius,  whose  con- 
versation, in  some  respects,  may  be  superior  to  what 
you  generally  meet  with  among  your  own  sex.  It 
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will  be  foolish  in  you  to  deprive  yourselves  of  a  use- 
ful and  agreeable  acquaintance,  mereK  <•  idle 
people  say  he  is  your  lover.  Such  a  man  n 
your  company  without  having  any  design  on  \our 
person.  People  whose  sentiments,  and  par- 
ticularly whose  tastes,  correspond,  naturally  incline  to 
associate  together,  altho'  neither  of  them  have  tin- 
most  distant  view  of  any  further  connection.  But  as 
this  similarity  of  minds  often  gives  rise  to  a  more  ten- 
tier  attachment  than  friendship,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  yourselves,  lest  your  1; 
become  too  far  engaged  before  you  be  aware  of  it. 
At  the  same  time,  1  do  not  think  that  your  st 
least  in  this  part  of  the  world,  have  much  of  that 
sensibility  which  disposes  to  such  attachments. 
\Vhat  is  commonly  called  love  among  you,  is  rather 
gratitude,  and  a  partiality  to  the  man  who  prefers 
you  to  the  rest  of  your  sex ;  and  such  a  man  you 
often  marry,  with  little  of  either  personal  esteem  or 
affection.  Indeed,  without  an  unusual  share  of  na- 
tural sensibility,  and  very  peculiar  good  fortune,  a 
woman  in  this  country  has  very  little  probability  of 
marrying  for  love.  It  is  a  ir.axim  laid  down 
amonjr  you,  and  a  very  prudent  one  it  is,  that  love  is 
not  to  begin  on  your  part,  but  is  entirely  to  be  the 
consequence  of  our  attachment  to  you.  Now,  sup- 
posing a  woman  to  have  sense  and  taste,  she  will  not 
find  many  men  to  whom  she  ran  possibly  be  sup- 
po^ed  to  bear  any  considerable  share  of  esteem.  A- 
rh.-efew  it  is  a  very  great  rhai .re  if  any  of  them 
•iguish  her  particularly.  Love,  at  lea>t  \sith  u>.  is 
dinglv  capricious,  and  will  not  always  ti\  where 
reason  says"  it  should.  But  supposing  one  ot'  them 
should  become  particularly  attached  to  her,  it  is  still 
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extremely  improbable  that  he  should  be  the  man  in 
the  world  her  heart  most  approved  of.  As,  there- 

fore, nature  has  not  given  you  that  unlimited  range 
in  your  choice  which  we  enjoy,  she  has  wisely  and 
benevolently  assigned  to  you  a  greater  flexibility  of 
taste  on  this  subject.  Some  agreeable  qualities  re- 
commend a  gentleman  to  your  common  goodliking 
and  friendship.  In  the  course  of  his  acquaintance, 
he  contracts  an  attachment  to  you.  When  you  per- 
ceive it,  it  excites  your  gratitude ;  this  gratitude  rises 
into  a  preference,  and  this  preference  perhaps  at  last 
advances  to  some  degree  of  attachment,  especially  if 
it  meet  with  crosses  and  difficulties  for  these,  and  a 
state  of  suspense,  are  very  great  incitements  to  at- 
tachment, and  are  the  food  of  love  in  both  sexes.  If 
attachment  was  not  excited  in  your  sex  in  this  man- 
ner, there  is  not  one  in  a  million  of  you  who  could 
ever  marry  with  any  degree  of  love,  A  man 

of  taste  and  delicacy  marries  a  woman  because  he 
loves  her  more  than  any  other.  A  woman  of  equal 
taste  and  delicacy  marries  him  because  she  esteems 
him,  and  because  he  gives  her  that  preference.  But 
if  a  man  unfortunately  becomes  attached  to  a  woman 
whose  heart  is  secretly  pre-engaged,  his  attachment, 
instead  of  obtaining  a  suitable  return,  is  particularly 
offensive;  and  if  he  persist  to  teaze  her,  he  makes 
himself  equally  the  object  of  her  scorn  and  aversion. 
The  effects  of  love  among  men  are  diversified  by 
their  different  tempers.  An  artful  man  may  coun- 
terfeit every  one  of  them  so  as  easily  to  impose  on  a 
young  girl  of  an  open,  generous,  and  feeling  heart,  if 
she  be  not  extremely  on  her  guard.  The  finest  parts 
in  such  a  girl  may  not  always  prove  sufficient  for  her 
security.  The  dark  and  crooked  paths  of  cunning 
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are  unsearchable  and  inconceivable  to  an  honourable 
and  elevated  mind.  'I'lie  following,  I  appre- 

hend, are  the  most  genuine  effects  of  an  honourable 
pinion  among  the  m«-n,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
counterfeit.  A  man  of  delicacy  often  betrax^  Ins 
passion  by  his  too  great  anxiety  to  conceal  it,  espe- 
cially if  he  has  little  hopes  of  success.  True  love,  in 
all  it's  stages,  seeks  concealment,  and  never  expects 
success.  It  renders  a  man  not  only  respectful,  but 
timid  to  the  highest  degree  in  his  behaviour  to  the 
woman  he  loves.  To  conceal  the  awe  he  stands  in 
of  her,  he  may  sometimes  affect  pleasantry,  but  it 
sits  awkwardly  on  him,  and  he  quickly  relapses  into 
seriousness,  if  not  into  dulness.  He  magnifies  all 
her  real  perfections  in  his  imagination,  and  is  either 
blind  to  her  failings,  or  converts  them  into  beauties. 
Like  a  person  conscious  of  guilt,  he  is  jealous  that 
every  eye  observes  him;  and  to  avoid  this,  he  shuns 
all  the  little  observances  of  common  gallantry. 
His  heart  and  his  character  will  be  improved  in  eve- 
ry respect  by  his  attachment.  Mis  manners  will  be- 
come more  gentle,  and  his  mnver<ati<>n  more  agree- 
able; but  diffidence  and  embarrassment  will  always 
make  him  appear  to  disadvantage  in  the  company 
of  his  mistress.  If  the  fascination  continue  long  it 
will  totally  depress  his  spirit,  and  extinguish  < 
active,  vigorous,  and  manly  principle  of  his  mind. 
You  will  find  this  subject  beautifully  and  pathetically 
pointed  in  Thomson's  "  Spring."  When  you  ob- 

serve in  a  gentleman's  behaviour  these  marks  which 
1  have  described  above,  reflect  seriously  what  \«>u 
are  to  do.     If  his   attachment  be  agreeable  to  you,  I 
leave  you  to  do  as  nature,  good  sense,  and  del 
shall  direct  you.      Violent  love  cannot  sub^i 
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least  cannot  be  expressed,  for  any  time  together,  on 
both  sides ;  otherwise  the  certain  consequence,  how* 
ever  concealed,  is  satiety  and  disgust.  If  you 

see  evident  proofs  of  a  gentleman's  attachment,  and 
are  determined  to  shut  your  heart  against  him,  as 
you  ever  hope  to  be  used  with  generosity  by  the  per- 
son who  shall  engage  your  own  heart,  treat  him  hon- 
ourably and  humanely.  Do  not  let  him  linger  in  a 
miserable  suspense,  but  be  anxious  to  let  him  know 
your  sentiments  with  regard  to  him.  How- 

ever people's   hearts   may    deceive   them,   there   is 
scarcely  a  person  who  can  love  for  any  time  without 
at  least  some  distant  hope  of  success.      If  you  really 
vish  to  undeceive  a  lover,  you  may  do  it  in  a  variety 
of  ways.     There  is  a  certain  species  of  easy  familiar- 
ity in  your  behaviour,  which  may  satisfy  him,  if  he 
have  any  discernment  left,  that  he  has  nothing  to 
hope  for.      But  perhaps  your  particular  temper  may 
not  admit  of  this.- — You  may  easily  shew  that  you 
want  to  avoid  his   company;  but  if  he  be  a  man 
whose  friendship  you  wish  to  preserve,  you  may  not 
chuse  this  method,    because  then  you  lose  him  in 
every  capacity.- — You  may  get  a  common  friend  to 
explain  matters  to  him,  or  fall  on  many  other  devices, 
if  you  be  seriously  anxious  to  put  him  out  of  sus- 
pense. But  if  you  be  resolved  against  every 
such  method,  at  least,  do  not  shun  opportunities  of 
letting  him  explain  himself.     If  you  do  this,  you  act 
barbarously  and  unjustly.     If  lie  bring  you  to  an  ex- 
planation, give  him  a  polite,  but  resolute  and  deci- 
sive answer.     In  whatever  way  you  convey  your  sen- 
timents to  him,  if  he  be  a  man  of  spirit  and  delicacy, 
he  will  give  you  no  further  trouble,  nor  apply  to  your 
friends  for  their  intercession.      This  last  is  a  method 
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of  courtship  which  every  man  of  spirit  will  disdain. 
He  will  never  whine  nor  sue  for  your  pity.  That 
would  mortify  him  almost  as  much  as  your  scorn. 
In  short,  you  may  possibly  break  such  a  !K  ait,  but 
you  can  never  hend  it.  Great  pride  always  ae< 

I  delicacy,   however  concealed  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  utmost  gentleness  and  modesty,  and 
is  the  passion  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to 
quer.  There  is  a  case  where  a  woman  may 

coquette  justifiably  to  the  utmost  verge  whicl 
conscience  will  allow.     It  is  where  a  gentleman  pur- 
posely declines  to  make  his  addresses,  till  such  time 
as  he  thinks  himself  perfectly  sure  of  her  consent. 
This  at  bottom  is  intended  to  force  a  woman  to 
up  the  undoubted  privilege  of  her  sex,  the  privilege 
of  refusing  ;  it  is  intended  to  force  her  to  explain  her- 
self, in  effect,  before  the  gentleman  deigns  to  doit, 
and  by  this  means  to  oblige  her  to  violate  the  mod- 
esty and  delicacy  of  her  sex,  and  to  invert  the  clear- 
est order  of  nature.      All  this  sacrifice  is  proposed  to 
be  made  merci\   to   gfStifj   I  mo-t   despicable  \ 
in  a  man  who  would  degrade  the  vcr\  woman  V 
he  \\Uhes  lo  make  hi  It  is  of  great  im- 

portance to  distinguish,   whether  a   eentUman  u  ho 
has  the  appearance  ot  being   \our  lover,  dela\x  to 
speak  explicitly,  from  the  n,oii\e  I  ha\e  mentioned, 
or  from   a  dilVulence  inseparable  fiom  true  attach- 
ment.    In  the  one  case,  }  oc  ran  icarcdy  use  him  too 
ill;  in  the  other,   \ou  ought  to  u^e  him    with 
kindness:  and   the  greater    kindness  yni    . 
him,  if  }ou  be  determined  not  to  listen  to  his  a*. 

,  is  to  let  him  know  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  know  the  m:,n\  excMei  with  \\hich  women  endeav- 
our to  justify  themselves  to  the  world,  and  to  their 
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own  consciences,  when  they  act  otherwise.  Some- 
times they  plead  ignorance,  or  at  least  uncertainty, 
of  the  gentleman's  real  sentiments.  That  may  some- 
times be  the  case.  Sometimes  they  plead  the  de- 
corum of  their  sex,  which  enjoins  an  equal  behavi- 
our to  all  men,  and  forbids  them  to  consider  any 
man  as  a  lover  till  he  has  directly  told  them  so. — 
Perhaps  few  women  carry  their  ideas  of  female  deli- 
cacy and  decorum  so  far  as  I  do.  But  I  must  say, 
you  are  not  intitled  to  plead  the  obligation  of  these 
virtues,  in  opposition  in  the  superior  ones  of  grati- 
tude, justice,  and  humanity.  The  man  is  intitled  to 
all  these,  who  prefers  you  to  the  rest  of  your  sex,  and 
perhaps  whose  greatest  weakness  is  this  very  prefer- 
ence.— The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  vanity,  and  the 
love  of  admiration,  is  so  prevailing  a  passion  among 
you,  that  you  may  be  considered  to  make  a  very 
great  sacrifice  whenever  you  give  up  a  lover,  till  eve- 
ry art  of  coquetry  fails  to  keep  hi  in,  or  till  he  forces 
you  to  an  explanation.  You  can  be  fond  of  the 
love,  when  you  are  indifferent  to,  or  even  when  you 
despise,  the  lover.  But  the  deepest  and  most 

artful  coquetry  is  employed  by  women  of  superior 
taste  and  sense,  to  engage  and  fix  the  heart  of  a  man 
"whom  the  world  and  whom  they  themselves  esteem, 
altho'  they  are  firmly  determined  never  to  marry 
him.  But  his  conversation  amuses  them,  and  his  at- 
tachment is  the  highest  gratification  to  their  vanity; 
nay,  they  can  sometimes  be  gratified  with  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  fortune,  fame,  and  happiness.— God  for- 
bid I  should  ever  think  so  of  all  your  sex  !  1  know 
many  of  them  have  principles,  have  generosity  and 
dignity  of  soul  which  elevate  them  above  the  worthless 
vanity  1  have  been  speaking  of.  Such  a  worn- 
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an,   I  am  persuaded,   ma\  alwa\  s  convert  a  lo 
she  cannot  i;ive  him  I  .  into  a  warm  and 

steady  friend,  provided  he  be  a  man  o! 
tion,  ;,nd   candour.       IT  slit?  explain  herself  to  him 
with  a  gereious  openness  and  freedom,  he  must  feel 
the  stroke  as  a  man  ;  but  he  will  likewise  bear  ii 
man:  what  he  suffers,  he  will  Miffer  in  -silence. 
ry  M-ntiment   of  esteem    will   remain;  but  love,  tho* 
it  re(|iiires  very  little  food,  and  is  easily  surfeited  with 
too  much,  yet  it  require-,  some.     He  will  view  1 
the  light  of  a  married  woman;  and  tho*  passion  sub- 
sides, yet  a  man  of  a  candid  and  generous  heart  al- 
wa\s  retains  a  tenderness  fora  woman  he  has  once 
loved,  and  who  has  used  him  well,  bexond  what  he 
for  any  other  of  her  iex  If  he  have  not 

confided  his  own  secret  to  any  body,  he  has  an  un- 
doubted title  to  ;;sk  \  on  not  to  divulge  it       If  a  wom- 
an chuse  to   trust  any  of  her  companions  with   her 
ov\n  unfortunate  attachments,  she  may,  as  it   if 
own  affair  alone;  but  if  she  h. 
gratitude,   ^he   will  i,ot  beiray  a    • 
not  belong  to  her.  <•  coi|iieiry  IN   n 

more  inexcusable  thun  female,  a^  w«-l!  .-  per- 

nicious; but   it   is  rare  in   this  countiv  y  few 

men  will  give  th<Mi.>elve>  the  trouble  to  gain  or  re- 
tain any  woman's  affections,  unless  ih« 
on  them  either  of  an  honourable  or  dishonourable 
kind.  Men  employed  i,i  tht-  pursuits  <»t  business, 
ambition,  or  pleasure,  will  not  give  them-cUt ^  the 
trouble  to  engage  a  woman's  afl  .  Tom 

the   \anit\    of  conquest,  iind  of  triumphing  over  the 
heart  of  an  innocent  and  tlefei.  .H.       Bi^ 

people  m-ver  value  murh  what  is  entirely   in 
power.     A  man  of  parts,  sentiment,  and  address*  if 
3* 
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he  lay  aside  all  regard  to  truth  and  humanity,  may 
engage  the  hearts  of  fifty  women  at  the  same  time, 
and  may  likewise  conduct  his  coquetry  with  so  much 
art,  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  of  them  to 
specify  a  single  expression  which  could  be  said  to  be 
directly  expressive  of  love.  This  ambiguity 

of  behaviour,  this  art  of  keeping  one  in  suspense,  is 
the  great  secret  of  coquetry  in  both  sexes.  It  is  the 
more  cruel  in  us,  because  we  can  carry  it  to  what 
length  we  please,  and  continue  it  as  long  as  we  please, 
\vithout  your  being  so  much  as  at  liberty  to  complain 
or  expostulate,  whereas  we  can  break  our  chain,  and 
force  you  to  explain,  whenever  we  become  impatient 
of  our  situation.  I  have  insisted  the  more 

particularly  on  this  subject  of  courtship,  because  it 
may  most  readily  happen  to  you  at  that  early  period 
of  life,  when  you  can  have  little  experience  or  know- 
ledge of  the  world ;  when  your  passions  are  warm, 
and  your  judgments  not  arrived  at  such  full  maturity 
as  to  be  able  to  correct  them. — I  wish  you  to  possess 
such  high  principles  of  honour  and  generosity  as  will 
render  you  incapable  of  deceiving,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  possess  that  acute  discernment  which  may 
secure  you  against  being  deceived.  A  wom- 

an, in  this  country,  may  easily  prevent  the  first  im- 
pressions of  love;  and  every  motive  of  prudence  and 
delicacy  should  make  her  guard  her  heart  against 
them,  till  such  time  as  she  has  received  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  attachment  of  a  man  of  such 
merit  as  will  justify  a  reciprocal  regard.  Your  hearts 
indeed  may  be  shut  inflexibly  and  permanently  a- 
gaint  all  the  merit  a  man  can  possess.  That  may 
be  your  misfortune,  but  cannot  be  your  fault.  Jn 
such  a  situation,  you  would  be  equally  unjust  to 
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yourself  and  your  lo\vr,  il  you  gave  him  your  hand 
and  your  heart  revolted  against  him.  Hut  miserable 
will  be  your  fate,  if  you  allow  an  attachment  to  steal 
on  you  before  you  arc  MHV  of  a  it-turn;  or,  \\hut  is 
infinitely  worse,  where  there  are  wanting  those  quali- 
ties which  alone  can  ensure  happiness  in  a  married 
state.  1  know  nothing  which  renders  a  woman 

more  despicable,  than  her  thinking  it  e^cntial  to 
happiness  to  be  married.  Besides  the  gross  indeli- 
cacy of  the  sentiment,  it  is  a  false  one,  as  thousands 
of  women  have  experienced.  But  if  it  were  true, 
the  belief  that  it  is  so,  and  the  consequent  impa- 
tience to  be  married,  is  the  most  effectual  way  to 
prevent  it.  You  must  ijot  think  from  this  that  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  marry.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  you  may  attain  a  superior  decree  of 
happiness  in  a  married  state,  to  what  you  can  possi- 
bly find  in  any  other.  I  know  the  forlorn  and  un- 
protected situation  of  an  old  maid,  the  chagrin  and 
peevishness  which  are  apt  to  inlect  their  tempers,  and 
tin-  great  difficulty  of  making  a  transition,  with  dig- 
nity and  cheerfulness,  from  the  period  of  youth,  beau- 
ty, admiration,  and  respect,  into  the  calm,  silent,  un- 
noticed retreat  of  declining  years.  1  see  some 
unmarried  women,  of  Active,  \iLToroii>.  minds,  and 
great  vivacity  of  sprits,  degrading  themselves;  some- 
times by  entering  into  a  dissipated  course  of  life,  un- 
suitable to  their  \ears,  and  exposing  themseh 
the  ridicule  of  girls,  who  might  have  been  their  grand- 
children ;  sometime-  |.\  :ig  their  acquain- 
tances by  impertinent  intrusions  into  their  p 
fairs;  and  -ometimes  by  being  the  propagators  of 
scandal  and  defamation.  AM  this  i>  O\MI:^  to  an  ex- 
uberant activity  of  spirit,  \\hich,  if  it  had  found  em- 
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ployment  at  home,  \vould  have  rendered  them  re- 
spectable and  useful  members  of  society. 
I  see  other  women,   in  the  same  situation,  gentle, 
modest,  blessed  with  sense,  taste,  delicacy,  and  every 
milder  feminine  virtue  of  the  heart,  but  of  weak  spir- 
its, bashful,  and  timid :  I  see  such  women  sinking 
into  obscurity  and  insignificance,  and  gradually  los- 
ing every  elegant  accomplishment;  for  this  evident 
reason  that  they  are  not  united  to  a  partner  who  has 
sense,  and  worth,  and  taste,  to  know  their  value  ;  one 
who  is  able  to  draw  forth  their  concealed  qualities, 
and  shew  them  to  advantage;   who  can  give  that 
support  to  their  feeble  spirits  which  they  stand  so  much 
in  need  of;  and  who,  by  hi§  affection  and  tenderness, 
might  make  such  a  woman  happy  in  exerting  every 
talent,  and  accomplishing  herself  in  every  elegant  art 
that  could  contribute  to  his  amusement. 
In  short,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  married  state,  if  en- 
tered into  from  proper  motives  of  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, will  be  the  happiest  for  yourselves,  make  you 
most  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  uorld,  and  the 
most  useful  members  of  society.     But  I  confess  I  am 
not  enough  of  a  patriot  to  wish  you  to  marry  for  the 
good  of  the  public.     1  wish  you  to  marry  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  make  yourselves  happier.     When  1  am 
so  particular  in  my  advices  about  your  conduct,  [ 
own  my  heart  beats  with  the  fond  hope  of  making 
you  worthy  the  attachment  of  men  who  will  deserve 
you,  and  be  sensible  of  your  merit.     But  Heaven  for- 
bid you  should  ever  relinquish  the  ease  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  single  life,  to  become  the  slaves  of  a 
fool  or  a  tyrant's  caprice.  As  these  have  al- 

ways been  my  sentiments,  I  shall  do  you  but  justice, 
when  I  leave  you  in  such  independent  circumstances 
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as  may  lay  you  under  no  temptation  to  do  from  in  - 
\ou  would  never  do  from  choice — This 
\vill  likewise  save  you  from  that  cruel  mortilication 
to  a  woman  of  spirit,  the  suspicion  that  a  gentleman 
thinks  he  does  you  an  honour,  or  a  favour,  when  he 
asks  you  for  his  wife.  If  I  live  till  you  ft) 

at  that  age  when  you  shall  be  capable  of  judging  for 
yourselves,  and  do  not  strangely  alt.  ntiinents, 

1  >hall  act  towards  you  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  what  most  parents  do.     My  opinion  has  a! 
been,  that,  when  that  period  arrives,  the  par 
authority  ceases.  1  hope  I  shall  alwa\>  treat 

you  with  that  affection  and  easy  confidence  which 
may  dispose  you  to  look  on  me  as  your  friend.  In 
that  capacity  alone  I  shall  think  myself  intitled  to 
give  you  my  opinion  ;  in  the  doing  of  which,  I  should 
think  myself  highly  criminal,  if  I  did  not  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power  endeavour  to  divest  myself  of  all 
personal  vanity,  and  all  prejudices  in  favour  of  my 
particular  taste.  If  you  did  not  rhuse  to  follow  my 
advice,  I  should  not  on  that  account  cease  to  love 
you  as  my  children.  Tho*  my  right  to  your  obedi 
ence  was  expired,  yet  I  should  think  nothing  could 
release  me  trom  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity. 
You  may  perhaps  imagine  that  the  reserved  behavi- 
our which  I  recommend  to  you,  and  your  appearing 
seldom  at  public  places,  mi^t  cut  oil  all  opportuni- 
ties of  your  being  acquainted  \\ith  gentlemen.  I  am 
very  far  from  intending  this.  1  idvite  you  to  no  re- 
sem*,  but  what  will  render  \  on  more  respected  and 
beloved  by  our  sex.  I  do  not  think  public  places 
suited  to  make  people  acquainted  together  They 
can  only  be  distinguished  there  by  their  looks  and 
external  behaviour.  But  it  is  in  private  companies 
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alone  where  you  can  expect  easy  and  agreeable  con- 
versation, which  I  should  never  wish  you  to  decline. 
If  you  do  not  allow  gentlemen  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  you,  you  can  never  expect  to  marry  with  at- 
tachment on  either  side. — Love  is  very  seldom  pro- 
duced at  first  sight;  at  least  it  must  have,  in  that 
case,  a  very  unjustifiable  foundation.  True  love  is 
founded  on  esteem,  in  a  correspondence  of  tastes  and 
sentiments,  and  steals  on  the  heart  imperceptibly. 
There  is  one  advice  I  shall  leave  you,  to  which  I  beg 
your  particular  attention.  Before  your  affections 
come  to  be  in  the  least  engaged  to  any  man,  examine 
your  tempers,  your  tastes,  and  your  hearts,  very  se- 
verely, and  settle  in  your  minds,  what  are  the  requi- 
sites to  your  happiness  in  a  married  state;  and,  as  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  you  should  get  every  thing 
you  wish,  come  to  a  steady  determination  what  you 
are  to  consider  as  essential,  and  what  may  be  sacri- 
ficed. If  you  have  hearts  disposed  by  nature 
for  love  and  friendship,  and  possess  those  feelings 
which  enable  you  to  enter  into  all  the  refinements 
and  delicacies  of  these  attachments,  consider  well, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  and  as  you  value  your  future  hap- 
piness, before  you  give  them  any  indulgence.  If  you 
have  the  misfortune  (for  a  very  great  misfortune  it 
commonly  is  to  your  sex)  to  have  such  a  temper  and 
such  sentiments  deeply  rooted  in  you,  if  you  have 
spirit  and  resolution  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  van- 
ity, the  persecution  of  friends  (for  you  will  have  lost 
the  only  friend  who  would  never  persecute  you),  and 
can  support  the  prospect  of  the  inconveniencies  at- 
tending the  state  of  an  old  maid,  which  1  formerly 
pointed  out,  then  you  may  indulge  yourselves  in  that 
kind  of  sentimental  reading  and  conversation  which 
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i^  most  correspondent  to  \our  feeli,  But 

if  you  find,  on  a  strict  self-examination,  t!...  ige 

is  absolutely  essential   to  happnx  (he  SIN 

inviolable  in   \ouroun  bosom*,   lor  tin-  re^ou  I  for- 
merly mentioned  ;  but  slum,  as  you  would  do  • 
most  fatal  poison,  all  thai  of  reading  and  con- 

versation which   warms  the  imagination,  which  en- 
s  and  softens  the  heart,  an<l  raises  the  taste  above 
the  level  of  common  life.      If  you  do  otherwise,  con- 
sider the  terrible  conflict  of  passions  this  may  after- 
wards raise  in  your  brea  If  thi>  r 
ment  once  take  deep  root  in  your  minds,  and  you 
do  not  obey  it's  dictates,  but  marry  from  vulgar  and 
mercenary  views,  you  may  never  be  able  ;  ate 
it  entirely,  and  then  it  will  embitter  all  your  marri- 
ed days.       Instead  of  meeting  with  sense,  d« 
tenderness,  a  lover,  a  friend,  an  equal  companion,  in  a 
husband,  you  may  be  tired    with  insipidity  and  dul- 
n«-<s;  shocked  with  indelicacy,  or  mortified  by  indif- 
ference.     You  will  find  none  to  compassionate,  or 
even  understand  your  sufferings ;  for  your  husbands 
may  not  use  you  cruelly,  and  may  give  \ou  as  much 
money  for  your  clothes,  personal  expense,  and  do- 
mestic necessaries,    as  is  suitable  to  their  fortunes. 
The  world  would  therefore  look  on  you  as  unreason- 
able women,  and  who  did  not  deserve  to  be  haj 
if  you  were  not  so. — To  a\oid    these  <               ited 
e\i!s,  if  you  are  determined  at  all  events  to  marry.  [ 
would  advise  you  to  make  all  yom               g  and  a- 
inusements  of  such  a  kind,  as  do  not  affect  the  he.irt 
or  the  imagination,  except  in  the  \\a\   of  \\it  or  hu- 
mour.                    1    have  no  \iew   by  these  ad\io 
lead  your  tastes;  I  only  want  to  persuade  you  oi 
necessity  of  knowing  your  own  minds,  which,  tho* 
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seemingly  very  easy,  is  what  your  sex  seldom  attain 
on  many  important  occasions  in  life,  but  particularly 
on  this  of  which  I  am  speaking.  There  is  not  a  qual- 
ity I  more  anxiously  wish  you  to  possess,  than  that 
collected  decisive  spirit,  which  rests  on  itself,  which 
enables  you  to  see  where  your  true  happiness  lies, 
and  to  pursue  it  with  the  most  determined  resolution. 
In  matters  of  business,  follow  the  advice  of  those  who 
know  them  better  than  yourselves,  and  in  whose  in- 
tegrity you  can  confide ;  but  in  matters  of  taste,  which 
depend  on  your  own  feelings,  consult  no  one  friend 
whatever,  but  consult  your  own  hearts.  Jf  a 

gnetleman  make  his  addresses  to  you,  or  give  you 
reason  to  believe  he  will  do  so,  before  you  allow 
your  affections  to  be  engaged,  endeavour,  in  the  most 
prudent  and  secret  manner  to  procure  from  your 
friends  every  necessary  piece  of  information  concern- 
ing him  ;  such  as  his  character  for  sense,  his  morals, 
his  temper,  fortune,  and  family ;  whether  it  be  dis- 
tinguished for  parts  and  worth,  or  for  folly,  knave- 
ry, and  loathsome  hereditary  diseases.  \Vhen  your 
friends  inform  you  of  these;  they  have  fulfilled  their 
duty.  If  they  go  further,  they  have  not  that  defer- 
ence for  you  which  a  becoming  dignity  on  your  part 
•would  effectually  command.  Whatever  your 

views  are  in  marrying,  take  every  possible  precaution 
to  prevent  their  being  disappointed.  If  fortune,  and 
the  pleasures  it  brings,  are  your  aim,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  settlements  of  a  jointure  and  children's 
provisions  be  ample,  and  properly  secured  ;  it  is  nec- 
essary that  you  should  enjoy  the  fortune  during  your 
own  life.  The  principal  security  you  can  have  for 
this  will  depend  on  your  marrying  a  good-natured, 
generous  man,  who  despises  money,  and  who  will  Irt 
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you  live  where  you  can  best  enjoy  that  pleasm 
that  pomp  and  parade  of  life,  for  which  you  married 
him.  1  mm  what  I  have  said,  you  will  easily 

see  that  I  could  never  pretend  to  advise  whom  you 
should  marry;  but  I  can  with  great  confidence  ad- 
vise whom  you  should  not  marry.  Avoid  a 
companion  who  may  entail  any  hereditary  disease 
on  your  posterity,  particularly  (that  most  dreadful  of 
all  human  calamities)  madness.      It  is  the  height  of 
imprudence  to  run  into  such  a  danger,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  highly  criminal.                    Do  not  marry  a 
fool ;  he  is  the  most  intractable  of  all  animals ;  he  is 
led  by  his  passions  and  caprices,  and  is  incapable  of 
hearing  the  voice  of  reason.      It  may  probably  too 
hurt  your  vanity  to  have  husbands  lor  whom  you 
have  reason  to  blush  and    tremble  every  time  they 
open  their  lips  in  company.       Hut  the  worst  circum- 
stance which  attends  a  fool,  is  his  constant  jealousy 
of  his  wife  being  thought  to  govern  him.      This  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  lead  him,  and  he  is  continually 
doing  absurd  and  disagreeable  things,  fo    no  other 
reason  but  to  shew  he  dares  do  them.  A  rake- 
is  always  a  suspicious  husband,  because  he  has  only 
known  the  most  worthless  of  your  sex.     He  likeu 
entails  the  worst  diseases  on  his  wife  and  children,  if 
he  have  the  misfortune  to  have  any.  If  you 
have  a  sense  of  religion  yourselves,  do  not  think  of 
husbands  who  have  none.     If  they  have  tolerable  un- 
derstandings, they  will  be  glad  that  you  have  religion, 
for  their  own  sakes  and  tor  the  take  of  their  fomil 
but  it  will  sink  you  in  their  esteem.      It  they  be  \\ 
men,  they  will  be  continually  h-a/ing  and  shocking 
you  about  your  principles. — If  you   have  children, 
you  \sill  sutler  the  most  bitter  digress,  in  seeing  all 
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your  endeavours  to  form  their  minds  lo  virtue  and 
piety,  all  your  endeavours  to  secure  their  present  and 
eternal  happiness,  frustrated  and  turned  into  ridicule. 
As  I  look  on  your  choice  of  a  husband  to  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  your  happiness,  I  hope  you 
will  make  it  with  the  utmost  circumspection.  Do 
not  give  way  to  a  sudden  sally  of  passion,  and  dig- 
nify it  with  the  name  of  love. — Genuine  love  is  not 
founded  in  caprice;  it  is  founded  in  nature,  on  hon- 
ourable views,  on  virtue,  on  similarity  of  tastes  and 
sympathy  of  souls.  If  you  have  these  senti- 

ments, you  will  never  marry  any  one,  when  you  are 
riot  in  that,situation,  in  point  of  fortune,  which  is  nec- 
essary to  the  happiness  of  either  of  you.  What  that 
competency  may  be,  can  only  be  determined  by 
your  own  tastes.  It  would  be  ungenerous  in  you  to 
take  advantage  of  a  lover's  attachment,  to  plunge 
him  into  distress ;  and,  if  he  have  any  honour,  no 
personal  gratification  will  ever  tempt  him  to  enter 
into  any  connection  which  will  render  you  unhappy. 
If  you  have  as  much  between  you  as  to  satisfy  ail 
your  demands,  it  is  sufficient.  I  shall  con- 

clude with  endeavouring  to  remove  a  difficulty  which 
must  naturally  occur  to  any  woman  of  reflection  on 
the  subject  of  marriage.  What  is  to  become  of  all 
those  refinements  of  delicacy,  that  dignity  of  man- 
ners, which  checked  all  familiarities,  and  suspended 
desire  in  respectful  and  awful  admiration  ?  In  ans- 
wer to  this,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  if  motives  of 
interest  or  vanity  have  had  any  share  in  your  resolu- 
tions to  marry,  none  of  those  chimerical  notions  will 
give  you  any  pain;  nay,  they  will  very  quickly  ap- 
pear as  ridiculous  in  your  own  eyes,  as  they  proba- 
bly always  did  in  the  eyes  of  your  husbands^  They 
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have  been  sentiments  which  have  floated  in  your  im- 
aginations, hut  have  never  reached  your  i.  Jim 
if  these  sentiments  have  b.-en  truly  genuine,  and  if 
you  have  had  the  singular  happy  fate  to  attach  those 
who  understand  them,  you  have  no  reason  to  be  a- 
fraid.  Marriage,  indeed,  will  at  once  dispel 
the  enchantment  raised  by  external  beauty  ;  but  the 
virtues  and  graces  which  tirst  u  aimed  the  heart,  that 
r, M>rve  and  delicacy  which  alwa>s  left  the  lover 
something  further  to  wish,  and  often  made  him  doubt- 
ful of  your  sensibility  or  attachment,  may  and  ought 
ever  to  remain,  The  tumult  of  passion  will  neces- 
sarily subside;  but  it  will  be  succeeded  by  an  endear- 
ment, which  affects  the  In-art  in  a  more  equal,  more 
sensible,  and  tender  manner. — But  I  must  check  my- 
self, and  not  indulge  in  descriptions  which  may  mis- 
lead you,  and  which  too  sensibly  awake  the  remem- 
brance of  my  happier  days,  which,  perhaps,  it  were 
better  for  me  to  forget  for  ever.  1  have  thus 
given  you  my  opinion  on  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  of  your  future  life,  chiefly  calculated  for 
that  period  when  you  are  just  entering  the  world. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  some  peculiarities  of 
opinion,  which,  from  their  contradiction  to  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  the  world,  I  might  reasonably  have 
suspected  were  not  so  well  founded.  But,  in  writing 
to  you,  1  am  afraid  my  heart  has  been  too  lull,  and 
too  warmly  interested,  to  allow  me  to  keep  this  reso- 
lution. This  may  have  produced  some  embarrass- 
ment, and  some  seeming  contradictions.  What  I 
have  written  has  been  the  amusement  of  some  soli- 
tary hours,  and  has  served  to  diveit  some  melancholy 
reflections. — I  am  conscious  1  undertook  a  task  to 
which  I  was  very  unequal ;  but  1  have  discharged  a 
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part  of  my  duty.— You  will  at  least  be  pleased  with 
it,  as  the  last  mark  of  your  father's  love  and  atten- 
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MY  DEAR  JENNY, 

Were  there  any  probability  that  a  letter  from 
me  would  be  permitted  to  reach  your  hand  alone,  I 
should  not  h;ive  chosen  this  least  eligible  method  of 
writing  to  you.  The  public  is  no  way  concerned  in 
family  affairs  and  ought  not  to  be  made  a  party  in 
them  ;  but  my  circumstances  are  such  as  lay  me  un- 
der a  nece^ity  of  communicating  mv  sentiments  to 
the  world,  or  of  concealing  them/row  you  :  the  lat- 
ter would,  I  think,  be  the  breach  of  an  indispensable 
duty,  which  obliges  me  to  wave  the  impropri< 
the  former.  A  long  train  of  events,  of  a  most 

extraordinary  nature,  conspired  to  rerm 
early,  from  the  tender  care  of  an  affectionate  mother  : 
you  were  then  too  \ouiig  to  be  able  to  form  any  right 
judgment  o!  her  conduct,  and  since  that  time,   it  is 
vei\   probable,   thai  it  has  been    represented   to 
in  the  most  unfavourable  li^ht.     '1  ,al   pivju- 

;  ;ain>t  me,  I  never  gave  m\  Belfthe  lift   < 
le  of  any   endeavour  to  remo\e.       I  do   not  m< 

from   hence,  that  the  opinion  of  others  is  of  no 
1 
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material  consequence;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  always  to  remember,  that,  next  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  acting  right,  the  public  voice  should  be 
regarded ;  and  to  endeavour,  by  a  prudent  behaviour, 
even  in  the  most  trifling  instances,  to  secure  it  in  your 
favour :  the  being  educated  in  a  different  opinion 
was  a  misfortune  to  me.  I  was,  indeed,  early  and  wise- 
ly taught,  that  virtue  was  the  one  thing  necessary  ; 
and  without  it,  no  happiness  could  be  expected,  either 
in  this  or  in  any  future  state  ot  existence;  but,  with 
this  good  principle,  a  mistaken  one  was  at  the  same 
time  inculcated,  namely,  that  the  self-approbation, 
arising  from  conscious  virtue,  was  alone  sufficient; 
and  that  the  censures  of  an  ill-natured  world,  ever 
ready  to  calumniate,  when  not  founded  on  truth, 
were  beneath  the  concern  of  a  person,  whose  actions 
were  guided  by  the  superior  motive  of  obedience  to 
the  will  of  Heaven :  this  notion,  strongly  imbibed  be- 
fore reason  had  gained  sufficient  strength  to  discov- 
er it's  fallacy,  was  the  cause  of  an  inconsiderate  con- 
duct in  my  subsequent  life,  which  marked  my  char- 
acter with  a  disadvantageous  impression.  To  you  I 
shall  speak  with  the  most  unreserved  sincerity,  not 
concealing  a  fault  which  you  may  profit  by  the  know- 
ledge of;  and,  therefore,  I  freely  own,  that  in  my 
younger  years,  satisfied  with  keeping  strictly  within 
the  bounds  of  virtue,  I  took  a  foolish  pleasure  in  ex^ 
ceeding  those  of  prudence,  and  was  ridiculously  vain 
of  indulging  a  latitude  of  behavour,  into  which  others 
of  my  age  were  afraid  of  launching  ;  but  then,  injus^ 
tice  to  myself,  1  must  at  the  same  time  declare,  that 
this  freedom  was  only  taken  in  public  company ;  and, 
so  extremely  cautious  was  I  of  doing  any  thing  that 
appeared  to  me  a  just  ground  for  censure,  I  call  Hea.v- 
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en  to  witness,  your  father  was  the  first  man  whom  I 
f-ver  made  any  private  assignation  with,  or  even  nu-t 
in  a  room  alone;  nor  did  I  take  that  liberty  with  him, 
LMitil  the  most  solemn  mutual  engagement,  the  matri- 
monial ceremony,  had  bound  us  to  each  other.  My 
behaviour  then,  he  has  frequently  since  acknowledf* 
ed,  fully  convinced  him  I  was  not  ,,nly  innoc 
criminal  act,  but  of  every  vicious  thought ;  and  that 
the  outward  freedom  of  my  deportment  pro*  - 
merely  from  a  great  gaiety  of  temper,  and  from  a  very 
high  flow  of  spirits,  never  broke  (if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed)  into  the  formal  rules  of  decorum. 
To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  my  private  coo* 
duct  was  what  the  severest  prude  could  not  condemn  ; 
my  public,  such  as  the  most  finished  coquette  alone 
would  have  ventured  upon:  the  latter  only  could  be 
known  to  the  world,  and,  consequently,  from  thence 
must  their  opinion  be  taken.  You  will,  therefore, 
easily  be  sensible,  that  it  would  not  be  favourable  to 
me ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gave  a  general  prejudice  a- 
gainst  me  ;  and  this  has  been  since  made  use  of  as  an 
argument  to  gain  credit  to  the  malicious  falsehoods  laid 
to  my  charge.  For  this  reason,  convinced  by  long 
experience  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  so 
apt  to  receive,  and  so  willing  to  retain  a  bad  im- 
pression of  others,  that,  when  it  is  once  established, 
there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  removing  it  through 
life.  I  have,  for  some  years  past,  silently  ac- 

quiesed  in  the  dipensat ions  o(  Providence,  without  at- 
tempting any  justification  of  myself;  and,  being  con- 
scious that  the  infamous  ;;  -.  cast  on  my  char- 
acter urn- not  founded  in  truth,  I  h  i  con- 
tent with  the  certainty  of  an  open  and  \  <  quit- 
talofall  vicious  dispositions,  or  rrimimal  conduct, 
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at  that  great  day,  when  all  things  shall  appear  as 
they  really  are;  and  when  both  our  actions,  and  the 
most  secret  motives  of  them,  will  be  made  manifest 
to  men  and  angels.  Had  your  father  been  a- 

mongst  the  number  of  those  who  were  deceived  by 
appearances,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
leave  no  method  unessayed  to  clear  myself  in  his  o- 
pinion,  but  that  was  not  the  case  :  he  knows,  that  many 
of  those  appearances,  which  have  been  urged  against 
me,  1  was  forced  to  submit  to,  not  only  from  his  di- 
rection, but  by  his  absolute  command  ;  which,  con- 
trary to  reason,  and  to  my  own  interest,  1  was,  for 
more  than  txyelve  years,  weak  enough  implicitly  to 
obey  ;  and  that  others,  even  since  our  separation, 
were  occasioned  by  some  particular  instances  of  his 
behaviour,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
act  with  safety  in  any  other  manner  :  to  him  I  appeal 
for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  who  is  conscious  of  the 
meaning,  which  maybe  hereafter  explained  to  you. 
Perfectly  acquainted  with  my  principles  and  with  my 
natural  disposition,  his  heart,  I  am  convinced,  never 
here  condemned  me.  Being  greatly  incensed  that 
my  father's  will  gave  to  me  an  independent  fortune  ; 
which  will,  he  imagined,  I  was  accessary  to,  or  at 
least  that  I  could  have  prevented,  he  was  thereby 
laid  open  to  the  arts  of  designing  men,  who,  hav- 
ing their  own  interest  solely  in  view,  worked  him  up 
into  a  desire  of  revenge;  and  from  thence,  upon  prob- 
able circumstances,  into  a  public  accusation  ;  tho* 
that  public  accusation  was  supported  only  by  the  sin- 
gle testimony  of  a  person  whose  known  falsehood  had 
made  him  a  thousand  times  declare  that  he  would 
not  credit  her  oath  in  the  most  trifling  incident;  yet, 
when  he  was  disappointed  of  the  additional  evidence 
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he  might  have  been  flattered  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining, it  was  too  late  to  recede.     This  I  sincerely 

>  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  tho*  I  too  w«-l! 
his  tenacious  temper,  toexpect  a  present  ju^itkation  ; 
but,  \v  henevcr  he  shall  arrive  on  the  verge  of  etern 

•on  holds  her  place  at  thatuAiul  moment,  and  if 
Religion  has  then  any  pouer  on  his  heart,  I  make  no 
doubt,  he  will  at  that  time  acquit  me  to  his  children, 
and  with  truth  he  must  then  confess  that  no  part  of 
my  behaviour  to  him  over  deserved  the  treatment  I 
have  met  with.  Sorry  am  1  to  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  pointing  out  faults  in  the  conduct  of  another, 
which  are,  perhaps,  long  si  nee  repented  of,  and  ought 
in  that  case  to  be  as  much  forgotten  as  they  are  most 
truly  forgiven.  Heaven  knows,  that,  so  far  from  it  - 
tainii  degree  of  resentment  in  my  heart,  the 

person  breathes  not  whom  I  wish  to  hurt,  or  to  whom 
I  would  not  this  moment  render  every  service  in  my 
power.  The  injuries  which  I  have  sustained,  had  I 
no  children,  should  contentedly  be  buried  in  silence, 
until  the  great  day  of  retribution;  but,  injustice  to 
you,  to  them,  and  to  myself,  it  is  incumbent  on  nw, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  efface  the  false  impressions 
which,  by  such  silence,  might  be  fixed  on  your  mind 
and  on  those  of  your  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  I  in- 
clude with  you.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  t  > 
enter  into  a  circumstantial  history  of  near  fifteen  years, 
full  of  incidents,  of  a  nature  so  uncommon  as  to  be 
scarcely  credible.  This,  I  am  convinced,  will  effectu- 
ally clear  me,  in  your  opinions,  of  the  imputations  I 
now  lie  under,  and  it  will  prove  almost  f.o  a  demon- 
stration, the  true  cause  ot  those  proceedings  au 

:.ich  were  couched  under  pretended  motives,  as 
injurious  to  my  reputation  as  they  were  false  in  them- 
1* 
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selves.  But  this  must  be  deferred  sometime  longer: 
you  are  all  yet  too  young  to  enter  into  things  of  this 
kind,  or  to  judge  properly  of  them.  When  a  few  years 
shall,  by  ripening  your  understandings,  remove  this 
objection,  you  shall  be  informed  of  the  whole  truth, 
most  impartially  and  without  disguise:  till  then  sus- 
pend your  belief  of  all  that  may  have  reached  your 
ears  with  regard  to  me,  and  wait  the  knowledge  of 
those  facts  which  my  future  letter  will  reveal  for  your 
information.  Thus  much  I  thought  it  necessa- 

ry to  premise  concerning  myself,  tho*  foreign  to  the 
design  of  this  epistle,  which  is  only  to  remind  you 
that  you  have  still  an  affectionate  mother,  who  is 
anxious  for  your  welfare  and  desirous  of  giving  you 
some  advice  with  regard  to  your  conduct  in  life.  I 
would  lay  down  a  few  precepts  for  you,  which,  if  at- 
tended to,  will  supply,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  to 
supply,  the  deprivation  of  a  constant  and  tender  ma- 
ternal care.  Theaddressis/o^/o//,  in  particular,  your 
sisters  being  yet  too  young  to  receive  it;  but  my 
attention  is  for  the  equal  service  of  you  all. 

You  are  just  entering,  my  dear  girl,  into  a  world 
full  of  deceit  and  falsehood,  where  few  persons  or 
things  appear  in  their  true  characters.  Vice  hides 
her  deformity  with  the  borrowed  garb  of  virtue  ;  and 
tho*  discernible  to  an  intelligent  and  careful  observer, 
by  the  unbecoming  awkwardness  of  her  deportment 
under  it,  she  passes  on  thousands  undetected  :  every 
present  pleasure  usurps  the  name  of  happiness,  and 
as  such  deceives  the  unwary  pursuer.  Thus,  one  gen- 
eral mask  disguises  the  whole  face  of  things,  and  it 
requiresa  long  experience,  and  penetrating  judgment, 
to  discover  the  truth.  Thrice  happy  they,  whose 
docile  tempers  improve  from  the  instructions  of  ma- 
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turer  age,  and  \vlio  thereb)  attain  some  degree  oi 

necessary  kno\\lrJ.>.-,  u hik 
reeling  their  coin; 

Tin1  turn,  which  \  our  n 
fix  the  happiness  or  n,  future  I 

1  am  too  near!\    Ddntcrned    i    i   \our  u«-l!.u»-,   not  to 
be  most  an\;<>u>ly  solicitous  that  you  ir.;iy  be  early 
lead  into  so  just  a  way  of  thinking  as  will  be  pro 
ti\e   to  you   of  a   prudent,    rational  behaviour,  and 
which  will  secure  to  you  a  lasting  frlic.it;  were 

old  enough,  before  OUT  separation,  to  convince  me 
that  Heaven  had  not  denied   you  a  good  natural  un- 

iiuling:  this  if  properly  cultivated,  will  set 
above  that  trifling  disposition,  too  common  among 
the  female  world,  which  makes  youth  ridiculous 
turity  insignificant,  and  old  age  contcmptib'e.       It 
is  therefore  needless  to  enlarge  on  that  head,  I 
good  sense  is  there  the  best  adviser;  and  without   it, 
all  admonitions  or  direction*  on  the  sir  :U1  be 

as  fruitless  as  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  conduct  or 
for  the  actions  of  an  idiot. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  suftici- 
will  be  taken  to  give  yon  a  polite  I 
a  religious  one  is  ^till  of  gie.uer  consequence:  neces- 
sary as  the  former  is  for  your  making  a  proper  figure 
in  the  world,  and   for  >  our  being  ue'l  I  in  it, 

the  latter  is  yet  more  to  yon  the  a 

bition  of  the  greatest  and  best  of 
favour  depends  your  everlasting  happii.<  '  here- 

fore,  your  duty  to  Goi>  be  ever  the  tii>l   ai:d  i< 
pal  object  of  your  care:  as  your  C'natoi  ai.d  Gov- 
ernor, he  claims  adoration  and  o'> 
father  and  friend,   he  demands  sunmNsi\e  dut; 
ulTection.     Remember,  that  from  this  common  pa- 
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ent  of  the  universe,  you  received  your  life;  that,  to 
his  general  providence,  you  owe  the  continuance  of 
it;  and  to  his  bounty  you  are  indebted  for  all  the 
health,  ease,  advantages,  or  enjoyments,  which  help 
to  make  that  life  agreeable.  A  sense  of  benefits  re- 
ceived naturally  inspires  a  grateful  disposition,  with 
a  desire  of  making  suitable  returns.  All  that  can  here 
be  made,  for  innumerable  favours  every  moment  be- 
stowed, is  a  thankful  acknowledgment,  and  a  willing 
obedience:  in  these  be  never  wanting. 

Make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  begin  and  to  end 
the  day  with  a  solemn  address  to  the  Deity  ;  1  mean 
not  by  this,  what  is  commonly,  with  too  much  pro- 
priety, called  saying  of  prayers,  namely  a  customary 
repetition  of  a  few  good  words,  without  either  devo- 
tion or  attention,  than  which  nothing  is  more  inex- 
cusable and  affrontive  to  the  Deity:  it  is  the  homage 
of  the  heart  which  can  alone  be  accepted  by  him.   Ex- 
pressions of  our  absolute  dependance  on,  and  of  our 
entire  resignation  to  him  ;  thanksgivings  for  the  mer- 
cies already  received  ;  petitions  for  those  blessings  it 
is  fit  for  us  to  pray  for ;  and  intercessions  for  all  our 
fellow-creatures,  compose  the  principal  parts  of  this 
duty;  which  may  be  comprised  in  very  few  words, 
or  may  be  more  enlarged  upon,  as  the  circumstanc- 
es of  time  and  disposition  may  render  most  suitable, 
for  it  is  not  the  length,  but  the  sincerity  and  atten- 
tion of  our  prayers,  which  will  make  them  efficacious. 
A  good  heart,  joined  to  a  tolerable  understanding, 
will  seldom  be  at  a  loss  for  proper  words,  with  which 
to  clothe  these  sentiments;  and  all  persons,   being 
bestacquainted  with  their  own  particular  circumstanc- 
es, may  reasonably  be  supposed  best  qualified  for  a- 
dapting  their  petitions  and  acknowledgments  to  them; 
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but  for  those,  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  there 
are  miny excellent  I'oui^  <>f  pra\rr :»  < impos- 

ed :   amongst  iL-  .  that  Ik  1  to 

Doctor    Hoadlv\,    the   i  of    \V  in* 

which  I  recommend  to  \  •  in  the 

preface  to  them,  }ou  will  1;;.  on 

this  head  than  lam  capaMe  .  •  .  and  to 

refer  you.  acknowledged  that  our  peti- 

tions, cannot  in  any  degree  alter  the  intention  of  a  Be- 
ini:,  who  is  in  hi  mselfin  variable,  and 
bility  of  change;  all  that  can  be  expected  from  ti 
is,  that,  by  bettering  ourselves,  they  \vill   render  us 
more  proper  objects  of  his  favourable  regard  ;  and 
this  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  a  seriou 
lar,  andconstant'dischargeof  this  branch  of  our  dir 
for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  offer  up  our  sincere  and 
fervent  devotions  to  Heaven,  every  morning  and 
ening,  without  leaving  on  our  minds  such  useful  im- 
pressions as  will   naturally  dispose  us  to  a  ready  and 
cheerful  obedience,  and  will  inspire  a  filial  fear  of 
fending — the  best  security  virtue  can  ha\ 
value  your  own  happinos,  let  not  the  fon 
amples  ever  lead  you  into  an  habitual  i\\-  cret 

prayer;  nor  let  an   unpardonable  negli:  far 

prevail  on  you  as  to  make  you 
formal,  customary,  inattentive  repetition  of  some  • 
chosen  words,  let  your  heart  and  attention  always  go 
with yourlips, and,  experience  will  soon  cor. \  ince  \ou, 
that  this  permission  of  addressing;  the  Mipieme  Being 
is  the  ino^t  valuable  pren  ofhuman  nature  ;  tin- 

chief,  nay  the  only  support,  under  all  ti 
and  calamities  to  which  this  state  of  sin  and  mi-e; 
liable;  the  highest  rational  satisfaction  the  mm, 
capable  of,  on  this  side  the  grave;  and  the  best  pro- 
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parative  for  everlasting  happiness  beyond  it.  This  is 
a  duty  ever  in  your  own  power,  arid  therefore  you 
only  will  be  culpable  by  the  omission  of  it. 

Public  worship  may  not  always  be  accessible,but 
whenever  it  is,  do  not  wilfully  neglect  the  service  of  the 
church,  at  least  on  Sundays;  and  let  your  behaviour 
there  be  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  and 
to  the  intention  of  the  meeting.  Regard  neither  the 
actions,  nor  the  dress  of  others;  let  not  your  eyes  rove 
itf  search  of  acquaintance,  but  in  the  time  of  divine 
service  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  complimental 
civilities,  of  which  there  is  too  great  an  intercourse  in 
most  of  our  churches;  remember  that  your  only  busi- 
ness there  is  to  pay  a  solemn  act  of  devotion  to  Al- 
mighty GOD  ;  and  let  every  part  of  your  conduct  be 
suitable  to  this  great  end.  If  you  hear  a  good  ser- 
mon, treasure  it  in  your  memory,  that  you  may  reap 
all  the  benefit  it  was  capable  of  imparting;  if  you 
should  hear  an  indifferent  one,  some  good  things 
must  be  in  it,  retain  those,  and  let  the  remainder  be 
buried  in  oblivion :  ridicule  not  the  preacher,  who  no 
doubt  has  done  his  best,  and  who  is  rather  the  object 
of  pity,  than  of  contempt  for  having  been  placed  in 
a  situation  of  life,  to  which  his  talents  were  not  e- 
qual :  he  perhaps  may  be  a  good  man  tho'he  be  not 
a  great  orator. 

I  would  also  recommend  to  you  the  early  and 
frequent  participation  of  the  communion,  or,  what  is 
commonly  called,  RECEIVING  THE  SACRAMENT, 
as  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  Christian  :  there  is 
no  institution  of  our  religion  more  simple,  plain,  and 
intelligible,  than  this,  as  delivered  to  us  by  our  Saviour ; 
and  most  of  the  elaborate  treatises  written  on  this  sub- 
ject have  served  only  to  puzzle  and  to  disturb  weak 
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minds,  by  throwing  the  dark  veil  of  superstition  and 
of  human  invention  o\ era  plain  positive  command, 
given  by  him  in  so  explicit  a  manner,  as  to  be  e.i 
ly  comprehended  by  the  meanest  capacity,  and  winch 
is  doubtless  in  the  power  of  all  his  sincere  followers  to 
pay  an  acceptable  obedience  to.     Nothing  has  more 
contributed  to  the  neglect  of  this  duty  than  the  nu- 
merous well  meaning  books  which  have  been  written 
to  enjoin  a  month's  or  a  week's  preparation,  as  pre- 
viously necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  it ;  by 
which  means  filling  the  minds  of  many  with  needless 
terror,  putting  it  even  out  of  the  power  of  some  to  r<  - 
ceivcitatall,  and,  inducing  great  numbers  to  restsatis- 
fied  with  doing  it  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  on  some 
high  festival;  whereas,  it  wascertainly  theconstantcu*- 
tomof  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  on  every 
Sunday  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  received  by  us,  as  often  as 
it  is  administered  in  the  church  we  frequent:  which 
in  most  places  is  but  once  in  a  month.     Nor  do  I 
think  it  excusable  at  any  time,  to  turn  our  backs  up- 
on the  table  we  see  prepared  for  that  purpose,  on  pre- 
tence of  not  being  fit  to  partake  worthily  of  it :  the 
best,  the  only  true  preparation  for  this,  and  for  every 
other  part  of  religious  duty,  is  a  good  and  virtuous  ! 
by  which  the  mind  is  constantly  kept  in  such  a  devo- 
tional frame,  as  to  require  but  a  little  recollection  tobe 
suited  to  any  particular  act  of  worship  or  of  obedience 
that  may  occasionally  ofler;  and,  without  a  good  and 
virtuous  life,  there  cannot  be  a  greater,  or  more  fatal 
mistake  than  to  suppose,  that  a  few  days,  or  week*, 
*pent  in  humiliation  and  prayer,  will  render  us  at  all 
the  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  or  that  we  should 
be  thereby  better  fitted  for  any  one  instance  of  that 
duty,  which  vfe  must  universally  pay,  to  be  cither  ap- 
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proved  by  him,  or  to  be  advantageous  to  ourselves. 
I  would  not  therefore  advise  you  to  read  any  of  those 
"  weekly  preparatives,"  which  are  too  apt  to  lead 
the  mind  into  error,  by  teaching  it  to  rest  in  a  mere 
shadow  of  piety,  wherein  there  is  nothing  rationally 
satisfactory.  The  best  books,  which  I  have  ever  met 
\vith  on  the  subject,  are  Bishop  "Hoadley's  Plain 
Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  "and  "  Nelson's  Great  Duty  of  fre- 
quenting the  Christian  sacrifice".  To  the  former  are 
annexed  the  prayers  which  I  before  mentioned:  these 
are  well  worth  your  attentive  perusal.  The  design 
of  the  institution  is  therein  fully  explained,  agreea- 
bly both  to  scripture  and  to  reason  ;  stript  of  that  veil 
of  mystery  which  has  been  industriously  thrown  ov- 
er it  by  designing,  or  by  mistaken  men  ;  and  it  is  there 
laid  as  plainly  open  to  every  capacity  as  it  was  at  first 
left  us  by  our  great  Master.  Read  these  books  with 
due  attention:  you  will  there  find  every  necessary 
instruction  concerning  the  rite,  and  every  reasonable 
inducementtotheconstant,  and  conscientous  perform- 
ance of  it. 

The  sincere  practice  of  religious  duties  naturally 
leads  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  social,  which 
may  be  all  comprehended  in  that  one  great  general 
rule  of  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do 
to  you;  but,  of  these,  more  particularly  hereafter. 

1  shall  first  give  you  my  advice  concerning  EM- 
PLOYMENT: it  being  of  great  moment  to  set  out  in 
life  in  such  a  method  as  may  be  useful  to  yourself  and 
beneficial  to  others.  Time  is  valuable,  it's  loss 

is  irretrievable!  The  remembrance  of  having  made 
a  bad  use  of  it,  must  be  one  of  the  sharpest  tortures  to 
those  who  are  on  the  brink  of  eternity  !  'And,  what 
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',  than  whole 

. 

e  our 

Look  on  every  d:i\  ink  sheet 

put  tato  jour  handi  to  be  tilled   up;  remember  the 
characters  will  remain  to  e  .  and  tliat  they 

•ie,  not  to 

write  any  thing  but  what  you  may  r<  ,ul   wiih  pleas- 
ure, a  thousand  < 

I  Wotrid  riot  be  Understood  i  strict  as 

might  debar  }ou  from  anyinnc  IM-I.I,  -uit- 

able  to  your  age,  and  agreeable  to  \rnir  inclination  : 

IS,    properly    )  I,  are  iiot  only   all 

ble,  they  B  uVlv  nece-ury   t->  \;>uth,  and  are 

ne\er  criminal,  but  when  taken  to 
when  the\  I  the  whole  thought,  when  they  are 

the  chief  business  oflife,  they  then  give  a  dis- 
•  employment ;  and,  by  a  sort  of 

infatuation,  leave  the  mind  in  a  state  of  restless  impa- 
t'rom  the  conclusion  of  one  until  the  com- 
mencement of  another.  This  is  the  unfortunate  dis- 
position of  many  :  guard  most  carefully  against  it,  for 
nothing  can  he  attended  with  more  pernicious  conse- 
quences. A  little  observation  \\ill  conxince  you,  that 
there  is  not,  amongst  the  human  species,  a  set  of  more 
miserable  being,  than  those  who  cannot  live  out  of'a 
constant  MiccrWion  of  diversions ;  these  people  have 
no  comprehension  of  the  more  satisfactory  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  retirement:  thought  is  insupportable, 
and  coii<eijuently  solitude  mn>t  be  intolerable  to  them; 
ire  a  burthen  to  them>» -Ives,  and  are  a  pest  to 
their  acquaintance,  by  vainK  Making  for  happiness  in 
company,  where  they  are  seldom  acceptable.  I  say 
vainly,  for  true  happiness  exists  only  in  the  mind, 
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nothing  foreign  can  give  it.  The  utmost  to  be  at- 
tained, by  what  is  called  a  gay  life,  is  a  short  forget- 
fulness  of  misery,  to  be  felt  with  accumulated  anguish 
in  every  interval  of  reflection.  This  restless  temper  is 
frequently  the  product  of  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure in  the  early  part  of  life,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
valuable  improvements  which  would  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  more  solid  and  permanent  felicity.  Youth 
is  the  season  for  diversions,  but  it  is  also  the  season 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  for  fixing  useful  habits, 
and  for  laying  in  a  stock  of  such  well  chosen  mate- 
rials, as  may  grow  into  a  serene  happiness,  which 
will  increase  with  every  added  year  of  life,  and  wilJ 
bloom  in  the  fullest  perfection  at  the  decline  of  it. 
The  great  art  of  education,  consists  in  assigning  to 
each  it's  proper  place,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  one 
shall  never  become  irksome  by  intrenching  on  the 
other.  Our  separation  having  taken  from  me  the 
pleasing  task  of  endeavouring,  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, to  suit  them  occasionally,  as  might  be  most  con- 
ducive both  to  your  profit  and  pleasure,  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  give  you  general  rules,  which,  in- 
deed, accidents  may  make  it  necessary  sometimes  to 
vary  :  those  however  must  be  left  to  your  own  dis- 
cretion, and,  lam  convinced, that  you  have  a  suffici- 
ent share  of  understanding  to  be  very  capable  of 
making  advantageously  such  casual  regulations  to 
yourself,  if  the  inclination  be  not  wanting.  It 

is  an  excellent  method,  to  appropriate  the  morning 
\vholly  to  improvement:  the  afternoon  may  then  be 
allowed  to  diversions:  under  the  last  head,  I  place 
company,  books  of  the  amusing  kind,  and  entertaining 
productions  of  the  needle,  as  well  as  plays,  balls, 
cards,  &c.  which  more  commonly  go  by  the  na.ms 
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of  di\  the  afternoon,  and  evening,  till  supper, 

be  employed  with  innocence  and  pro- 
priety; but  let  not  OIK-  of  them  ever  be  sui 
to  intrude  on  the  former  part  of  the  day,  which 
should  be  always  devoted  to  mure  useful  employ- 
ments. One  halt  hour,  or  m«»re,  either  before  or  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  I  would  h 
ly  give  to  the  attentive  penpal  of  some  rationally  pi- 
ous author,  or  to  some  part  of  the  new  Testament, 
with  which,  and  indeed  with  the  whole  scripture, 
ought  to  make  yourself  perfectly  acquainted  as  the 
basis  on  which  your  religion  is  founded.  IVoni  this 
practice,  you  will  reap  more  real  benefit  than  can  be 
supposed  by  those  who  have  never  made  the  experi- 
ment. The  other  hours  may  be  divided  amongst 
those  necessary  and  polite  acquisitions  which  aresuit- 
able  to  your  sex,  age,  and  rank  in  life. 

STUDY  your  own  language  thoroughly,  that  you 
may  speak  correctly,  and  write  grammatically  :  do 
not  content  yourself  with  the  common  use  of  words, 
which  custom  has  taught  you  from  the  cradle,  but 
learn  from  whence  they  are  derived,  and  what  are 
their  proper  signification*.  FRENCH  you  ought  to 
be  as  well  acquainted  with  as  KNGLISH  ;  and  ITAL- 
IAN might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  added.  Ac- 
quire a  good  knowledge  of  history  ;  that  of  youroun 
country  first,  then  of  the  other  European  nations:  read 
them,  not  with  a  view  to  amuse,  but  to  improve  your 
mind  ;  and  to  that  end  make  rejections  on 
you  have  read,  which  may  be  useful  to  yourself, 
and  will  render  your  conversation  agreeable  to  others. 
Learn  so  much  of  GEOGRAPHY,  as  to  form  a  jiM 
idea  of  the  situation  of  places,  mentioned  in  any  au- 
thor, and  this  will  make  history  more  entertaining  to 
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you.  It  is  necessary  lor  you  to  be  perfect  in 

THE    FOUR  FIRST  RULES  OF    ARITHMETIC;    more, 

you  can  never  have  occasion  lor,  and  the  mind  should 
not  be  burthened  with  needless  application.  Music 
and  DRAWING  are  accomplishments  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  attaining,  if  your  inclination  and  genius 
lead  to  either,  if  not  do  not  attempt  them,  for  it  will 
be  only  much  time,  and  great  labour  tin  profit  ably 
thrown  away  ;  it  being  next  to  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  degree  of  perfection  in  those  arts,  by  the  dint  of 
perseverance  only,  if  a  good  ear,  and  a  native  genius 
be  wanting.  The  study  of  N  ATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
you  will  find  both  pleasing  and  instructive:  pleasing, 
from  the  continual  new  discoveries  to  be  made  in 
the  innumerably  various  beauties  of  nature;  a  most 
agreeable  gratification  of  that  desire  of  knowledge 
wisely  implanted  in  the  human  mind  ;  and  highly  in- 
structive, as  those  discoveries  lead  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  great  Author  of  nature,  whose  wisdom  and 
goodness  so  conspicuously  shine  through  all  his  works, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  seriously  on  them,  \vith- 
out  admiration  and  gratitude.  These,  my  dear, 

are  but  a  few  of  those  mental  improvements  I  would 
recommend  to  you;  indeed,  there  is  no  branch  of 
knowledge  that  your  capacity  is  equal  to,  and  which 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  that,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  neglected.  It  has  been  objected  against 
all  female  learning,  beyond  that  of  household  e- 
conomy,  that  it  tends  only  to  fill  the  minds  of  the 
sex  with  a  conceited  vanity,  which  sets  them  above 
their  proper  business;  occasions  an  indifference 
to,  if  not  a  total  neglect  of,  their  family  affairs  ;  and 
serves  only  to  render  them  useless  wives,  and  im- 
pertinent companions.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
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some  read  inn  Indies  h.  ;i  l>nt  too  much  cause 

for  this  objection  ;  and  could  it  be  proved  to  hold 
good  throughout  the  MX,  it  uould  certaiidy  be 
to  «-onllne  their  inipn)\einents  \\ithin  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  the  nursery,  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  confec- 
tionary ;  but,  I  b.-lieve,  it  will,  upon  examination,  be 
found,  that  such  ill  consequence^  proceed  chiefly 
from  too  great  an  imbecility  of  mind  to  be  capable 
of  much  enlargement,  or  from  a  mere  affectation  of 
knowledge,  void  of  all  reality.  Vanity  is  never  the 
refill  of  understanding:  a  sensible  woman  will  soon 
be  convinced,  that  all  the  learning  her  utmost  appli- 
cation can  make  her  mistress  of,  will  be,  from  the 
differenceof  her  education,  in  many  points,  inferior  to 
that  of  a  school-boy.  This  reflection  will  keep  her 
always  humble,  and  will  be  an  effectual  check  to 
that  loquacity  which  renders  some  women  such  in- 
supportable compani" 

The  management  of  all  domestic  affairs  is  certain- 
ly the  proper  business  of  woman  ;  and,  unfashionably 
rustic  as  Mich  an  assertion  may  bethought,  it  is  not  be- 
neath  the  dignity  of  any  lady,  however  high  her  rank, 
to  know  how  to  educate  her  children,  and  to  govern 
her  servants  ;  how  to  order  an  elegant  table,  with  e- 
conomy  ;  and  to  manage  her  whole  family  with  pru- 
.;tilarily,  and  method  :  if  in  these  she  be 

•ive,  whatever  may  be  her  attainments  in  any 
other  kinds  of  knowledge,  she  will  act  out  of  char- 

;  and,  by  not  movin-j  in  her  proper  sphere,  she 
will  become    rather   the  object    of  ridicule  than  of 
approbation.      Hut,    I  believe,  it  may  \\ithtruthbc 
affirmed ,   that   tin?    neglect  of  the^e  domestic  con- 
much  more  I  iy  proceeded  from  an 
exhorbit-ant  love  of  diversions;  from  a  ridiculous  fond- 
ii* 
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ness  for  dress  and  gallantry;  or,  from  a   mistaken 
pride,  which  has  placed  Mich  duties  in  a  servile  light, 
from  whence  they  have  been  considered  as  fit  only  for 
the  employment  of  dependents,  and  below  the  atten- 
tion of  a  fine  lady,  than  from  too  great  an  attachment 
to  mental  improvements;  yet,  from  whatever  cause 
such  a  neglect  proceeds,  it  is  equally  unjustifiable. 
If  any  thing  can  be  urged  in  vindication  of  a  custom, 
unknown  to  our  ancestors,  which  the  prevalence  of 
fashion  has  made  so  general  amongst  the  modern  la- 
dies ;  I  mean,  that  of  committing  to  the  care  and  dis- 
cretionary power  of  different  servants  the  sole  man- 
agement of  their  family  affairs.  Nothing  certainly  can 
be  alledged  in   defence  of  an  ignorance,  in  things 
this  nature,  which  renders  a  lady  incapable  of  giving 
proper  directions  on    all   occasions  ;    an  ignorance 
which,  in  ever  so  exalted  a  station,  will  render  her 
contemptible,  even  to  those  servants  on  whose  under- 
standing  and  fidelity   she   becomes   dependent  for 
the  regularity  of  her  house,  for  the  propriety,  el- 
egance, and  frugality  of  her  table;  which  last  article 
is  seldom  regarded  by  such  sort  of  people,  who  too  fre- 
quently imposeon  those  by  whom  they  are  thusimplic- 
itly  trusted.     Make  yourself,  therefore,  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  most  proper  method  of  conduct- 
ing a  family,  and  with  the  necessary  expence  which 
every  article,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  will  oc- 
casion, that  you  may  come  to  a  reasonable  certainty 
of  not  being  materially  deceived,  without  the  ridicu- 
lous drudgery  of  following  your  servants  continually, 
and  meanly  peeping  into  every  obscure  corner  of  your 
house;  nor  is  this  at  all  difficult  to  attain,  as  it  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  an  attentive  observation. 
It  is,  of  late,  in  most  great  families,  become  too 
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much  the  cu-tntn  to  be  long  upon  tin-  books  o|Y 

man  they  emplo\  :   t 
IN  foreign  to  my  purp< 

in  gennal,  be  h<  tier  both  tor  \  :id  forthe 

•  leal  with,  ne\ei   to  be  on  tin-mat  all; 
and  what  difficult)  01  .nenrecan  an-e,  in  a 

\\ell  regulated  family,  from  commissioning  liz- 
ard or  housekeeper  to  pay  tor  e\ei\  thing  at  the  time* 
v  hen  it  is  brought  in  r      This  ob-olrte 

amiable,  is  not  at  present  and  pr; 

may  be  again,  authori/ed  by  fashion;  howev- 
er let  it  be  a  rule  with  you  to  contr.. 
possible:   most  tiling  are  to  be  purchased, 
ter  in  their  kind,  and  at  a  louer  price,  b  ig  for 

tbemat  the  time  of  purchasing;  hot  lff  to  avoid  tb< 
1  trouble  of  frequent  trifling  disbursement-. 
choose  to  ha\  ;  brown  to^et, 

a  bill,  let  a  note  ot  the  quantity  and  price  be  brought 
with  every  such   parcel;  lile  these  notes,  coir 
them  with  the  bill  when  delivered   in,   and 
bills  1  illy   puid   e\ery  quartrr;  f<ir   it   is  not 

i  .  t   that  a  t>  D   ^hotd 

r  credit,  \\ithout  making  up  the  intei 
money  b\   an  ad\  anred    pi'irr  on  \\  hat 

you    find  it  ii;ron\  en'n -n».  to  pay  at   the 
t-nd  o!'  tliree  montliN,  that    inCOUVl 
from  living  at  too  threat  an  expense,  and    u 
ijuently  ID  lib-,   and  «jrow  >till  . 

er  at  theench)!"  the  \  ear.    B\   making  -licit  pa\  ninif-, 
\ou  will  become  ilu  KOOnet 
and   you   \\ill  find  it,   at  1 

any  supernumeraries  than  utter  having  been  lu 
bituated  to  them. 
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If  your  house  be  superintended  by  a  housekeep- 
er, and  your  servants  are  accountable  to  her,  let  your 
housekeeper  be  accountable  to  yourself,  and  let  her  be 
entirely  governed,  by  your  directions,  carefully  exam- 
ine her  bills,  and  suffer  no  extravagancies  or  unneces- 
sary articles  to  pass  unnoticed.  Let  these  bills  be 
brought  to  you  every  morning  :  what  they  contain  will 
then  be  easily  recollected,  without  burthening  your 
memory:  your  accounts  being  short,  will  be  adjusted 
with  less  trouble,  and  with  more  exactness.  Should 
you  at  any  time  have  an  upper  servant,  whose  family 
and  education  were  superior  to  that  state  of  subjec- 
tion to  which  succeeding  misfortunes  may  have  reduc- 
ed her,  she  ought  to  be  treated  with  peculiar  indulg- 
ence :  if  she  has  understanding  enough  to  be  convers- 
able, and  humility  enough  always  to  keep  her  proper 
distance,  lessen,  as  much  as  possible,  every  painful  re- 
membrance of  former  prospects,  by  looking  on  her  as 
an  humble  friend,  and  by  making  her  an  occasional 
companion  ;  but  never  descend  to  converse  with  those 
whose  birth,  education,  and  early  views  in  life,  were 
not  superior  to  a  state  of  servitude,  their  minds  being, 
in  general,  suited  to  their  station,  they  are  apt  to  be 
intoxicated  by  any  degree  of  familiarity,  and  to  be- 
come useless  and  impertinent.  The  habit  which  many 
ladies  have  contracted,  of  talking  to,  and  consulting 
with  their  women,  has  so  spoiled  that  set  of  servants, 
that  few  of  them  are  to  be  met  with,  who  do  not  com- 
mence their  service  by  giving  their  unasked  opinion 
of  your  person,  dress,  or  management,  artfully  con- 
veyed in  the  too  generally  accepted  vehicle  of  flattery; 
and,  if  they  be  allowed  in  this,  they  will  next  pro- 
ceed to  offer  their  advice  on  any  occasion  which  may 
happen  to  discompose,  or  ruffle  your  temper:  check, 
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therefore,  the  first  appearance  of  such  impertinence, 
by  a  repriniand  Miinci<-ntl\  M-vere  fl 
etition.  Give  your  oider>  1:1  a  plain,  dttl 

manner,  with  good  nature, joined  to  a  >trudiii- 
\vill  shew  they  must  ho  punctually  obeyed: 
all  your  domestics  with  such   mildness  and  allabiii- 
ty,  that  you  may  be  ser\v  i   out  of  affection 

than  from  fear:  let  them  live  happily   under  you; 
give  them  leisure  for  their  own  for  in- 

nocent recreation,  and  mo,  .ding 

the  public  service  of  the  church,  to  be  instructed  in 
their  duty  to  God,  without  which,  you  -. 
to  expect  the  discharge  of  that  owing  to  yoi, 
When  wrong,  tell  them  calmly  of  their  faults:  if  thev 
amend  not  after  two  or  three  such  rebukes,  di^mi^s 
them:   but  never  descend  to  passion  and  scolding, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  a  good   understanding, 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentlewoman.    Be 
exact  in  your  hours,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
order  in  your  family  :   I  mean  those  of ;  '-tiriij, 

£c.   Require  from  your  servants  punctuality  in  i 
and  never  be  yourself  the  cau<-  ;king  through 

the  rules  you  have  laid  down,  by  deieirin.: 
putting  back  the  dinner,  or  by  letting  it  urow  ( old 
on  the  table,  to   wait  your  dressing;  cu-t  »ms  from 
which  many  ladies   introii  MI,  and   bring 

their  orders  into  neglect.  1 

half  an  hour  before  dinner.       Having  mentioned  this 
important  article,  I  must  be  allowed  a  little  d 
sion  on  the  subject. 

Whatever  time  is  taken  up  in   DRESS,  bt 
what  is  11  to  decency  and   cleanliness, 

be  looked  upon,  to  say  no  worse,  as  a  vacuum  it:  lite. 
By  decency,  I  mean  such   a  habit  as  is  suitan 
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your  rank  and  fortune :  an  ill  placed  finery,  incon- 
sistent with  either,  is  not  ornamental,  but  ridiculous: 
a  compliance  with  fashion,  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  af- 
fectation of  singularity,  is  necessary;  but  to  run  into 
the  extreme  of  fashions,  more  especially  those  which 
are  inconvenient,  is  the  certain  proof  of  a  weak  mind. 
Have  a  better  opinion  of  yourself  than  to  suppose 
you  can  receive  any  additional  merit  from  the  ad- 
ventitious ornaments  of  dress:  leave  the  study  of  the 
toilet  to  those  who  are  adapted  to  it:  I  mean  that 
insignificant  set  of  females,  whose  whole  life  from 
the  cradle  to  the  cofrin,  is  but  a  varied  scene  of  tri- 
fling, and  whose  intellects  fit  them  not  for  any  thing 
beyond  it :  such  as  these  may  be  allowed  to  pass 
whole  mornings  at  their  looking  glass,  in  the  impor- 
tant business  of  suiting  a  set  of  ribbons,  adjusting  a 
few  curls,  or  determining  the  position  of  a  patch ; 
one,  perhaps,  of  their  most  innocent  ways  of  idling; 
but  let  as  small  a  portion  of  your  time  as  possible  be 
taken  up  in  dressing;  be  always  perfectly  clean  and 
neat,  both  in  your  person  and  clothes,  equally  so  a- 
lone,  as  when  in  company:  look  upon  all  beyond 
this,  as  immaterial  in  itself,  any  farther  than  as  the 
different  raoiks  of  mankind  have  made  some  distinc- 
tion in  habit,  generally  esteemed  necessary ;  and, 
remember,  that  it  is  never  the  dress,  however  sump- 
tuous, which  reflects  dignity  and  honour  on  the  per- 
son, it  is  rank  and  merit  which  gives  consequence  to 
dress.  But  to  return  : 

It  is  your  own  steadiness  and  example  of  regularity 
which  alone  can  preserve  uninterrupted  order  in  your 
family:  if,  by  forgetfulness  or  inattention,  you  at  a- 
ny  time  suffer  your  commands  to  be  disobeyed  with 
impunity,  your  servants  will  avail  themselves  of  such 
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!jct  and  degenerate  into  a  habit  of  carelessness  till 
repeated  1'aults,  of  which  this  is  properly  the 
rouze  you  into  anger,  which  an  e?<  !  would  nev- 

er have  made  necessary.      Be  not  whimsical  or  « 
priciousin  your  likings;  approve  with  jud.  ,.nd 

condemn  with  reason,  that  acting  right  may  be  as 
certainly  the  means  of  obtaining  \our  favour,  as  tlu: 
contrary  may  be  of  incurring  y>u:  sure. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  perceive,  that 
in  order  to  the  proper  discharge  of  your  domestic 
duties,  it  is  absolutely  nece>sary  for  you  to  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  every   branch  of  household  e- 
conomy,  without  which  you  can  neither  correct  what 
is  wrong,  approve  what  is  right,  nor  give  di; 
with  propriety:    it  is  the  want  of  this  knowlr. 
which  reduces,  many   a  line  lady's  family   to  a  s1 
of  the  utmost  confusion  and  disorder,  on  the  sudden 
removal  of  a  managing  servant,  until  the  place 
supplied  by  a  successor  of  equal  ability.     How  much 
out  of  character,   how  ridiculous  must  the  mistress 
of  a  family  appear,  who  is  entirely  incapable  of  : 
ing  practical  orders  on  such  an  occasion  ;  let  that  ; 
er  be  your  case  !    Remember,  my  dear,  thU  is  t  he  on- 
ly proper  temporal  business  assigned  \ou  by  Provi- 
dence, and  in  a  thing  so  indispensably   needful,  so 
easily  attained,  where  so  litlle  study  or  application 
is  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  mo>t  commendable 
gree  of  it,  the  want  even  of  perfection  is  almost  i: 
disable;  make  yourself  mistress  of  the  theory,  that 
you  may  be  able  the  more  readily  to  reduce  it  in- 
to practice:  when  you  have  a  family  to  command, 
let  it'>  care  always  employ  your  principal  attention, 
and  let  every  part  of  it  be  subjected  to  your  owi; 
inspection.     If  you  rise  early,  a  custojn,  1  hope, 
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Lave  not  left  off,  since  you  was  with  me  :  if  you  wasle 
no  unnecessary  time  in  dressing,  and  if  you  conduct 
your  house  in  a  regular  method,  you  will  iind  many 
vacant  hours  unfilled  by  this  material  business,  and 
no  objection  can  be  made  to  your  employing  them 
in  such  improvements  of  the  mind  as  are  most  suita- 
ble to  your  genius  and  inclination.  I  believe  no 
man  of  understanding  will  think  that,  under  such 
regulations,  a  woman  will  either  make  a  less  agreea- 
ble companion,  a  less  useful  wife,  a  less  careful  mother, 
or  a  worse  mistress  of  a  family,  for  all  the  additional 
knowledge  her  industry  and  application  can  acquire. 
The  morning  being  always  thus  advantageously 
engaged,  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  as  I  before  said, 
may  be  given  to  relaxation  and  amusement:  some  of 
these  hours  may  be  very  agreeably  and  usefully  em- 
ployed, by  entertaining  books;  the  titles  of  a  few  of 
which,  together  with  some  of  a  religious  and  instruc- 
tive kind,  are  annexed,  as  a  specimen  of  what  I  would 
recommend  to  your  persual. 

Tillotson's  Sermons, 

Hoadley's  Sermons, 

Sherlock's  Sermons, 

Clarke's  Sermons, 

Seed's  Sermons, 

Locke,  Woolaston, 

Mason  on  Self-Knowiedge, 

Young's  Night  Thoughts, 

Seneca's  Morals, 

Cicero's  Works, 

Collier's  Antoninus, 

Epictetus, 

Leonid  as, 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 
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Rapin's  History  of  England, 
Hook's  or  Echard's  Roman  History, 
I'ni versal  History, 
Potter's  Antiquities, 
Ken  net's  Antiquities, 
The  Spectators, 
The  Guardians, 
Thomson's  Seasons, 

Pope's  Translations  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, &c. 

From  these  you  may  form  a  judgment  of  that  sort 
of  reading,  which  will  be  both  useful  and  entertaining 
to  you.     I  have  mentioned  only  those  Practical 
mons,  which  I  thought  would  more  directly  influence 
your  conduct  in  life.    Our  rule  of  faith  should  In 
en  from  the  Scripture  alone,  which  we  mu>t  under- 
stand for  ourselves;  therefore,  the  controverted  opin- 
ions of  others  serve  in  general  rather  to  puzzle  than 
to  improve  the  mind. 

Never  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  reading  NOV- 
ELS and  ROMANCES;  tho'  many  of  them  contain 
some  good  morals,  they  are  not  worth  searching  for 
where  so  much  rubbish  is  intermixed.  It  is  like 
searching  for  a  few  small  diamonds  among  moun- 
tains of  dirt  and  trash,  which,  when  found,  are  too  in- 
considerable to  answer  the  pains  in  attaining  them; 
yet,  ridiculous  as  these  fictitious  tales  generally  are, 
they  are  so  artfully  managed  as  to  excite  an  idle  cu- 
riosity to  find  the  conclusion,  by  which  means  the 
reader  is  drawn  on  through  a  tiresome  length  of  fool- 
ish adventures,  to  the  common  catastrophe  of  a  wed- 
ding,  or  a  funeral;  from  which  utefesi  knowledge  nei- 
ther pleasure  nor  profit  accrues.  The  best  I  have  met 
iii 
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with  of  these  kinds  of  writings,  to  say  no  worse,  it  is  lit- 
tle better  than  entire  loss  of  time  to  peruse  ;  but  some 
of  them  have  more  pernicious  consequences,  by  draw- 
ing characters  which  never  exist  in  life,  by  represent- 
ing persons  and  things  in  a  false  and  extravagant  light ; 
and  by  a  series  of  improbable  causes,  bringing  on  im- 
possible events,  they  are  apt  to  give  a  romantic  turn 
to  the  mind,  which  is  often  productive  of  great  errors 
in  judgment,  and  of  fatal  mistakes  in  conduct:  of 
this  I  have  seen  frequent  instances,  and  therefore  ad- 
vise you  never  to  read  this  sort  of  scribbling. 

WORK  OF  THE  NEEDLE  which  employs  the  fan- 
cy, may,  if  it  suits  your  inclination,  be  sometimes  a 
pretty  amusement ;  but,  let  this  employment  never  ex- 
tend to  large  pieces,  beyond  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  yourself  without  assistance.  There  is  not  a  greater 
extravagance,  under  the  specious  name  of  good  house- 
wifery, than  the  furnishing  of  houses  in  this  manner: 
\vhole  apartments  have  been  seen  thus  ornamented 
by  the  supposed  work  of  a  lady,  who,  perhaps,  never 
shaded  two  leaves  in  the  artificial  forest,  but  has  paid 
four  times  it's  value  to  the  several  people  employed 
in  bringing  it  to  perfection.  The  expence  of  these 
tedious  pieces  of  work,  I  speak  of  experimentally, 
having  many  years  past,  undertaken  one  of  them, 
which,  when  finished,  was  not  worth  fifteen  pounds, 
yet,  by  a  computation  since  made,  it  did  not  cost 
Jess  than  fifty,  in  the  hire  and  maintenance  of  the 
people  employed  in  it:  this,  indeed,  was  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  when  the  thoughtless  inexperience  of 
youth  could  alone  excuse  such  a  piece  of  folly.  EM- 

BROIDERIESIN  GO  LD,  SILVER,  Or  SHAD  ES  OF  SI  LK, 

come  within  a  narrow  compass:  work  of  that  kind, 
which  may,  without  calling  in  expensive  assistance, 
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or  tiring  the  fancy,  be  finUhed  in  a  summer,  will  be 
a  well  chosen  change  ofatnusement,  and  n.  ere 

are  three  of  you,  be  made  much  nu  by 

one  alternately  reading  aloud,  while  the  other  two 
are  thus  employed.  All  kinds  of  what  is  called  plain 
work,  tho*  no  very  polite  accomplishment,  you  must 
be  so  well  versed  in  as  to  be  able  to  cut  out,  make, 
or  me?id  your  own  linen:  some  fathers  and  some 
husbands,  choose  to  have  their  daughters  and  their 
wives  thus  attired  in  the  labour  of  their  own  hands  ; 
and,  from  a  mistaken  notion,  believe  this  to  be  the 
great  criterion  of  frugal  economy  ;  where  that  hap- 
pens to  be  the  inclination,  or  opinion  o  ,  it 
ought  always  to  be  readily  complied  with  ;  but  • 
elusive  of  such  a  motive,  1  see  no  other  which  makes 
the  practical  part  necessary  to  any  lady,  excepting  in- 
deed where  there  is  such  a  narrowness  of  fortune,  as 
admits  not  conveniently  the  keeping  a  servant,  to 
whom  such  exercises  of  the  needle  much  more  prop- 
erly appertain. 

The  THEATRE,  which,  by  the  indefatigable  la- 
bour of  the  inimitable  Mr.  Garrick,  has  been  brought 
to  very  great  perfection,  will  afford  you  an  equally 
rational  and  improving  entertainment.  Your  judg- 
ment will  not  now  be  called  in  question,  nor  will  your 
modesty  be  olfended  by  the  indecent  ribaldry  of  those 
authors,  who,  to  their  detec,'  in  wit,  have  added  the 
want  of  good  sense  and  of  good  manne-s.  Faults  of 
this  kind,  which,  from  a  blameable  compliance  with 
a  corrupted  taste,  have  sometimes  crept  into  the  works 
of  good  writers,  have  been,  by  his  prudent  direction, 
generally  rectified  or  omitted  on  the  stage:  you  may 
now  see  many  of  the  best  plays  performed  in  the 
best  manner.  Do  not,  however,  go  to  any  of  which 
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you  have  not  before  beard  the  character:  be  present 
only  at  those,  which  are  approved  by  persons  of  un- 
derstanding and  virtue,  as  calculated  to  answer  the 
proper  ends  of  the  theatre :  namely,  that  of  conveying 
instruction  in  the  most  pleasing  method.  Attend  to 
the  sentiment,  apply  the  moral,  and  then  you  cannot, 
I  think,  pass  an  evening  in  a  more  useful,  or  in  a  more 
entertaining  diversion. 

DANCING  may  also  take  it's  turn  as  a  healthful 
exercise,  and  as  generally  suitable  to  the  taste  and 
gaiety  ofyoung  minds. 

Part  of  those  hours  appropriated  to  relaxation 
must  of  necessity  be  less  agreeably  taken  up  in  the 
paying  and  receiving  VISITS  OF  MERE  CEREMONY 
AND  CIVILITY;  a  tribute,  by  custom  authorized, 
and  by  good  manners  enjoined  :  in  these,  when  the 
conversation  is  only  insignificant,  join  in  it  with 
an  apparent  satisfaction;  talk  of  the  elegance  of  a 
birth  day  suit,  the  pattern  of  a  lace,  the  judicious  as- 
sortment of  jewels,  the  cut  of  a  ruffle,  or  the  set  of  a 
sleeve,  with  an  unaffected  ease;  not  according  to  the 
rank  they  hold  in  your  estimation,  but  proportioned 
to  the  consequence  they  may  be  of  in  the  opinion 
of  those  you  are  conversing  with.  The  great  art  of 
pleasing  is  to  appear  pleased  with  others:  suffer  not, 
then,  an  ill-bred  absence  of  thought,  or  a  contemptu- 
ous sneer,  ever  to  betray  a  conscious  superiority  of 
understanding,  always  productive  of  ill-nature  and 
dislike;  suit  yourself  to  the  capacity  and  to  the  taste 
of  your  company,  when  that  taste  is  confined  to 
harmless  trifles ;  but,  where  it  is  so  far  depraved  as 
to  delight  in  cruel  sarcasms  on  the  absent,  to  be  pleas- 
ed with  discovering  the  blemishes  in  a  good  charac- 
ter, or  in  repeating  the  greater  faults  of  a  bad  one ; 
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in  this  case,  religion  and  humanity  forbid  the  least  de- 
gree of  assent :  it  you  have  not  any  knouledgtr  of  the 
persons  thus  unhappily  sacrificed  to  envy  or  to  mal- 
ice, and  consequently  an-  ignorant  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  such  aspersions  alua\s  iwpect  them 
to  be  ill-grounded,  or,  at  least,  greatly  exaggerated: 
shew  your  disapprobation  by  a  silent  gravity,  and  by 
taking  the  first  opportunity  to  change  the  subject; 
but,  where  any  acquaintance  with  the  character  in 
question  gives  room  for  defending  it,  let  not  an  ill- 
timed  complaisance  prevail  over  justice:  vindicate 
injured  innocence  with  all  the  freedom  and  warmth  of 
an  unrestrained  benevolence;  and,  where  the  faults  of 
the  guilty  will  admit  of  palliation,  urge  all  which  truth 
can  allow,  in  mitigation  of  error.  From  this  method, 
besides  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
a  strict  conformity  to  the  great  rule  of  "  doing  as  you 
would  be  done  by  ;"  you  will  also  reap  to  yourself  the 
benefitof  being  less  frequently  pestered  with  themes  ev- 
er painful  to  humane  dispositions.  If,  unfortunately, 
you  have  some  acquaintance,  whose  malevolence  of 
heart  no  sentiment  of  virtue,  no  check  of  good  man- 
ners, can  restrain  from  these  malicious  sallies  of  ill-na- 
ture; to  them  let  your  visits  be  made  as  seldom,  and 
as  short,  as  decency  will  permit,  there  being  neither 
benefit  nor  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  such  company, 
amongst  whom  only  cards  may  be  introduced  with 
any  advantage:  on  this  account  it  will  be  proper  for 
you  to  know  how  to  play  at  the  games  most  in  use, 
because  it  is  an  argument  of  great  folly  to  engage  in 
any  thing  without  doing  it  well;  but,  this  is  a  di- 
version, which  I  hope  you  will  have  no  fondness 
for,  as  it  is  in  itself,  to  say  no  worse,  very  insig- 
nificant. With  persons  for  whom  you 
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have  no  esteem,  good  breeding  may  oblige  you  to 
keep  up  an  intercourse  of  ceremonious  visits ;  but 
politeness  enjoins  not  the  length  or  frequency  of  them : 
here  inclination  may  be  followed  without  a  breach  of 
civility ;  there  is  no  tax  upon  intimacy,  but  from 
choice :  that  choice  should  be  founded  on  merit,  the 
certainty  whereof  you  cannot  be  too  careful  in  previ- 
ously examining,  for  great  caution  is  necessary  not 
to  be  deceived  by  specious  appearances:  a  plausible 
behaviour,  often,  on  a  superficial  knowledge,  cre- 
ates a  preposession  in  favour  of  persons,  who,  view- 
ed nearly,  may  be  found  to  have  no  claim  to  es- 
teem. The  forming  a  precipitant  judgment  some- 
times leads  into  an  unwary  intimacy,  which  it  may 
prove  absolutely  necessary  to  break  off,  and  yet  that 
breach  may  be  attended  with  innumerable  inconve- 
niences; nay,  perhaps,  with  very  material  and  last- 
ing ill  consequences.  Prudence,  therefore,  here  en- 
joins the  greatest  circumspection. 

Few  people  are  capable  of  FRIENDSHIP,  and 
still  fewer  have  all  the  qualifications  one  would  choose 
in  a  friend:  the  fundamental  point  is  a  virtuous  dis- 
position ;  but,  to  that  should  be  added,  a  good  under- 
standing, solid  judgment,  sweetness  of  temper,  steadi- 
ness of  mind,  freedom  of  behaviour,  and  sincerity  of 
heart.  Seldom  as  these  are  to  be  found  united,  nev- 
er make  a  bosom  friend  of  one  greatly  deficient  in  ei- 
ther. Be  slow  in  contracting  friendship,  and  invar- 
iably constant  in  maintaining  it.  Expect  not  many 
friends,  but  think  yourself  happy,  if,  through  life, 
you  meet  with  one  or  two  who  deserve  that  name, 
and  have  all  the  requisites  for  so  valuable  a  relation. 
This  may  justly  be  deemed  the  highest  blessing  of 
mortality:  uninterrupted  health  has  the  general  voice; 
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but,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  friendship  as  much  de- 
serves the  preference,  as  the  mental  }i  both 
in  nature  and  d»v  ••«•«!  tin*  corporeal.  The 
weaknesses,  the  pains  of  the  body,  in.i 
sibly  alleviated  by  the  conversation  of  a  person,  by 
affection  endeared,  by  reason  approved  ten- 
der sympathy  partakes  your  afflictions  and  si 
your  enjoyments ;  who  is  steady  in  the  correction, 
but  mild  in  the  reproof  of  your  faults:  like  a  guardi- 
an angel,  ever  watchful  to  warn  you  of  in 
danger,  and,  by  timely  admonitions,  to  prevent  the 
mistakes  incident  to  human  frailty,  and  to  sell  par- 
tiality: this  is  the  true  office  of  friendship.  With 
such  a  friend,  no  state  of  life  can  be  absolutely  un- 
happy;  but,  destitute  of  some  such  connection, 
Heaven  has  so  formed  our  natures  for  this  intimate 
society,  that,  amidst  the  affluence  of  fortune,  and  in 
the  flow  of  uninterrupted  health,  there  will  be  an 
aching  void  in  the  solitary  breast,  which  can  never 
otherwise  know  a  plenitude  of  happiness.  Should 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  events  bestow  on  you 
this  superlative  gift,  to  such  a  friend,  let  your  heart 
be  ever  unreservedly  open  :  conceal  no  secret  thought, 
diguise  no  latent  weaknev.;  but  bare  your  bosom  to 
the  faithful  probe  of  honest  friendship,  and  shrink 
not,  tho'it  smart  beneath  the  touch;  nor,  with  tena- 
cious pride  dislike  the  person  who  freely  dan -•»  to 
condemn  some  favourite  foible;  but,  ever  open  to 
conviction,  hear  with  attention,  and  receive  with 
5 tude,  the  kind  reproof  \\hich  Hows  from  tench 
When  sensible  of  a  fault,  be  ingenuous  in  the  con- 
fession, and  sincere  and  steady  in  the  correction  of  it. 
Happy  is  her  lot,  who,  in  a  husband,  lir.ds  this 
invaluable  friend  !  Yet,  so  great  is  the  hazard,  bo  dis- 
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proportioned  the  chances,  that  I  could  almost  wish 
the  dangerous  die  was  never  to  be  thrown  for  any  of 
you !  But,  as  most  probably  it  may,  let  me  conjure 
you,  my  dear  girls,  if  ever  any  of  you  take  this  most 
important  step  in  life,  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
care  and  with  deliberate  circumspection.  In  fortune 
and  family  it  is  the  sole  province  of  your  father  to 
direct:  he  certainly  has  always  an  undoubted 
right  to  a  negative  voice,  tho'  not  to  a  compulsive 
one:  as  a  child  is  very  justifiable  in  the  refusal  of  her 
hand,  even  to  the  absolute  command  of  a  father, 
where  her  heart  cannot  go  with  it,  so  is  she  extreme- 
ly culpable,  in  giving  it  contrary  to  his  approbation. 
Here,  I  must  take  shame  to  myself!  And,  for  this 
unpardonable  fault,  I  justly  acknowledge  that  the 
subsequent  ill  consequences  of  a  most  unhappy  mar- 
riage were  the  proper  punishment.  This,  and  every 
other  error  in  my  own  conduct,  T  do,  and  shall,  with 
the  utmost  candour,  lay  open  to  you,  sincerely  pray- 
ing that  you  may  reap  the  benefit  of  my  experience, 
and  that  you  may  avoid  those  rocks,  on  which,  either 
by  carelessness,  or  sometimes,  alas,  by  too  much  cau- 
tion, I  have  been  wrecked  !  But  to  return : 
The  chief  point  to  be  regarded,  in  the  choice  of  a 
companion  for  life,  is  a  really  virtuous  principle,  and 
unaffected  goodness  of  heart:  without  this,  you  will 
be  continually  shocked  by  indecency,  and  pained  by 
impiety.  So  numerous  have  been  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims to  the  ridiculous  opinion  that  "  a  reformed  liber- 
tine makes  the  best  husband"  that,  did  not  experi- 
ence daily  evince  the  contrary,  one  would  believe  it 
impossible  for  a  girl,  who  has  a  tolerable  degree  of 
common  understanding,  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  so 
erroneous  a  position,  which  has  not  the  least  shadow 
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of  reason  for  it's  foundation,  aiul  which  a  sir  all 

iiservation  will  prove  to  he  LiUe.      A  man,  who 
lias  been  long  conversant  with  tin  >:n- 

en,  is  very  apt  to  contract  a  had  opinion  of,  and  a 
contempt  for,  the  sex  in  general  :  incapable  of  esteem- 
ing any,  he  is  suspicious  of  all:  jealous  without 
angry  without  provocation,  and  hi*  own  disturi- 
imagination  is  a  continual  source  of  ill  humour:  to 
this  is  frequently  joined  a  bad  habit  ol  ;  he  na- 

tural consequence  of  an  irregular  lite,  which  gives  an 
additional  sourness  to  the  temper.      What  ratie 
prospect  of  happiness  can  their  he  with  such  a  com- 
panion?    And,  that  this  is  the  general  character  of 
those  who  are  called  reformed  rakes,  oh-,  \  ill 

certify  ;  but,  admit  there  may  he  some  ex  .  it 

is  a  hazard  on  which  no  considerate  woman  would 
venture  the  peace  of  her  whole  future  life.     The  \ 
ity  of  those  girls,  who  believe  themselves  capable  of 
working  miracles  of  this  kind,  and  who  give  up  their 
persons  to  men  of  libertine  principles,  on  the  wild  . 
pectation  of  reclaiming  them,  justly  d  the  dis- 

appointment, which  it  will  g<  t  with;  for, 

believe  me,  a  wife  is,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to 
succeed  in  such  an  attempt.     Be  it  your  care  to  find 
that  virtue  in  a  lover  which  you  must  never  hope  to 
form  in  a  husband.      Good  sense  and  good  nature 
are  almost  equally  requisite:  if  the  former  be  want* 
ing,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for  you  to  est< 
the  person  of  whose  behaviour  you   nay  have  cause 
to  be  ashamed,  and  mutual  esteem  is  as  necessary  to 
happiness  in  the  married  state,  as  mutual  aiVection: 
without  the  latter,  every  day  will  bring  with  it  some 
fresh  cause  of  vexation,  till  repealed  quarrels  produce 
a  coldness,  which  will  settle  into  an  irreconcileabfe 
iv 
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aversion,  and  you  will  become,  not  only  each  other's 
torment,  but  the  object  of  contempt  to  your  family 
and  acquaintance.  This  quality  of  good  na- 

ture is,  of  all  others,  the  most  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained, on  account  of  the  general  mistake  of  blending 
it  with  good  humour,  as  if,  they  were  in  themselves 
the  same:  whereas,  in  factf  no  two  principles  of  ac- 
tion are  more  essentially  different.    This  may  require 
some  explanation.      By  good  nature,  I  mean,  that 
true  benevolence  which  shares  in  the  felicity  of  all 
mankind,  which  promotes  the  satisfaction  of  every 
individual  within  the  reach  of  it's  ability,  which  re- 
lieves the  distressed,  comforts  the  afflicted,  diffuses 
blessings,  and  communicates  happiness,  as  far  as  it's 
sphere  of  action  can  extend;  and  which,  in  the  pri- 
vate scenes  of  life,  will  shine  conspicuous  in  the  duti- 
ful son,  in  the  affectionate  husband,  the  indulgent  fa- 
ther, the  faithful  friend,  and  in  the  compassionate 
master,  both  to  man  and  beast;  whilst  good  humour 
is  nothing  more  than  a  cheerful,  pleasing  deportment, 
arising  either  from  a  natural  gaiety  of  mind,  or  from 
^n  affectation  of  popularity,  joined  to  an  affability 
pf  behaviour,  the  result  of  good-breeding,  and  from 
a  ready  compliance  with  the  taste  of  every  company : 
this  kind  of  mere  good  humour  is,  by  far,  the  most 
striking  quality:  it  i$  frequently  mistaken  for,  and 
complimented  with  the  superior  name  of  real  good 
nature:  a  man,  by  this  specious  appearance,  has  of- 
ten acquired  that  appellation,  who,  in  all  the  actions 
of  his  private  life,  has  been  a  morose,  cruel,  revenge- 
ful, sullen,  haughty  tyrant.     On  the  contrary,  a  man 
of  a  truly  benevolent  disposition,  and  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  all  around  him,  may  some* 
times,  perhaps,  from  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a^n  accident- 
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al  vexation,  or  from  a  commendable  opeimeis  of  heart* 

above  the  meanness  of  disguise,  be  guilty  of  li- 
lies of  peevishness,  or  of  ill  humour,  which  may  car- 
ry the  appearance  of  ill  nature,  and  may  be  unjustly 
thought  to  proceed  from  it,  by  pei>ons  who  are  ui; 
quainted  with  his  true  character,  and  who  lake  ill  hu- 
mour and  ill  nature  to  besynonin: 
reality  they  hear  not  the  least  analogy  to  each  other.    In 
order  to  form  aright  judgment,  it  u  lely  necessa- 

ry to  observe  tlii>  distinction,  which  will  i-flectually  se- 
cure you  from  the  dangerous  error  of  taking  the  shad- 
ow for  the  substance:  an  irretrievabh  .<•,  preg- 
nant with  innumerable  consequent  e\iU! 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the 
criterion  of  this  amiable  virtue  is  not  to  b«  oin 
the  general  opinion  :  mere  good  humour  being,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  sufficient,  in  this  particular,  to 
establish  the  public  voice  in  favour  of  a  man  utterly 
devoid  of  every  humane  and  benevolent  alleclion  of 
heart.      It  is  only  from  the  less  conspicuo-               s  of 
life,  the  more  retired  sphere  of  action,  from  the  artless 
tenor  of  domestic  conduct,  that  the  real  ci 
can,  with  any  certainty,  be  drawn  ;  these  nix! 
proclaim  the  man;    but  as  they  shun  i              ••  of 
light,  nor  court  the  noise  of  popular  ap:               -iiey 
pass  unnoted,  and  are  seldom  known  til!               Q  in- 
timate acquaintance  :   the  best  met!;.                        ••,  to 
avoid   deception  in   this  case,   U  to   lay  i              M  on 
outward  appearances,  which  are  too  otten  fallac, 
but  to  fike  the  rule  of  judging  from  the  simple  un- 
polished sentiments  of  tho^e,   who^*  dependent  con- 
nections give    them    an   undeniable    certa;nt\  :   who 
not  only  see,  but  hourly  feel,  the  good  or  bad 
of  that  disposition,   to  which    they  are  subjected. 
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By  this,  I  mean,  that  if  a  man  is  equally  respected, 
esteemed,  and  beloved  by  his  tenants,  by  his  depend- 
ents and  domestics,  from  the  substantial  farmer  to  the 
laborious  peasant,  from  the  proud  steward  to  the  sub- 
missive wretch,  who,  thankful  for  employment,  hum- 
bly obeys  the  menial  tribe,  you  may  justly  conclude, 
he  has  that  true  good  nature,  that  real  benevolence, 
•which  delights  in  communicating  felicity,  and  enjoys 
the  satisfaction  it  diffuses;  but  if,  by  these,  he  is  des- 
pised and  hated,  served  merely  from  a  principle  of 
fear,  devoid  of  affection,  which  is  ever  easily  discov- 
erable, whatever  may  be  his  public  character,  how- 
ever favourable  the  general  opinion,  be  assured,  that 
his  disposition  is  such  as  can  never  be  productive 
of  domestic  happiness.  I  have  been  the  more  par- 
ticular on  this  head,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  to  be  regarded,  and  of  all  others  the 
most  liable  to  be  mistaken.  Never  be  pre- 

vailed with,  my  dear,  to  give  your  hand  to  a  person 
defective  in  these  material  points :  secure  of  virtue, 
of  good  nature,  and  understanding,  in  a  husband, 
you  may  be  secure  of  happiness;  without  the  two 
former  it  is  unattainable,  without  the  latter,  in  a  tol- 
erable degree,  it  must  be  very  imperfect.  Re- 
member, however,  that  infallibility  is  not  the  proper- 
ty of  man,  or  you  may  entail  disappointment  on 
yourself,  by  expecting  what  is  never  to  be  found. 
The  best  of  men  are  sometimes  inconsistent  with 
themselves:  they  are  liable  to  be  hurried,  by  sudden 
starts  of  passion,  into  expressions  and  actions  which 
their  cooler  reason  will  .condemn,  they  may  have  some 
oddities  of  behaviour,  some  peculiarities  of  temper; 
they  may  be  subject  to  accidental  ill  humour,  or  to 
whimsical  complaints.  Blemishes  of  this  kind  often 
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shade  the  brightest  character,  but  they  are  never  des- 
tructive of  mutual  felicity,  u ; 
so  by  an  improper  resentment,  or  by  an  ill  jur 
position.       K«\;son   can    n<-\vr   \^  on: 

the  offer  of  it  tends  only  to  inflame  the  moi 
cooled,  and  in  his  usual  temper,  the  man  of  un< 
standing,  it  he  has  been  wrong,  will  suggest  to  him- 
self all  that  could  be  urged  ai»aiiM  him:   the  man  of 
good  nature  will,  unupbraided,  own  his  error:  c< 
tradiction  at  the  time,  is,  therefore,  wholly  m^en  ice- 
able,  and  highly  imprudent :  an  alter  repetition,  IT, 
ly  unnecessary,  and  injudicious.      Any  peci: 
in  the  temper  or  behaviour,  ought  to  be  properly  i 
resented,  in  the  tendered  and  most  friendly  mam 
and,  if  the  representation  of  them  be  made  di- 
ll will  generally  be  well  taken  ;  but  if the\  ibi- 
tual  as  not  easily  to  be  altered,  strike  not  too  o: 
upon  the  inharmonious  string,  rather  let  them  pass 
as  if  unobserved.    Such  a  cheerful  compliance  will  bet- 
ter cement  your  union;  and  they  may  be  m; 
to  yourself,  by  reflecting  on  the  superior  good  quali- 
ties, by  which  ihe*e  trilling  faulN 
balanced.    You  must  remember,  my  dear,  the---  rules 
are  laid  down,  on  the  supposition  of  your  being  unit- 
ed to  a  person  who  possesses  the  thiv.                 1  quali- 
iications  for  happiness  before  mentioned  :  in  ti 
no  farther  direction  is  iu              .  but  that  \ou  strict- 
ly perform  the  duty  of  a  wife,  namely,  to  lo\e,  to  hon- 
our, and  obey.     The  two  first  articles  are  a  tribute  so 
indispensably  due  to  merit,  that   they  mu>t   be  paid 
by  inclination;  and  they  natuially  lead  to  the  p 
formance  of  the  last,  which  will  not  only  be  an  ea<y ,  but 
a  pleasing  task,  since  nothing  can  ever  be  enjoined, 
by  such  a  person,  which  is  in  itself  improper;  and 
iv* 
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few  things  will,  which  can  with  any  reason,  be  disa- 
greeable to  you.      Here  should  this  subject  end,  were 
jt  not  more  than  possible  for  you,  after  all  which  has 
been  urged,  to  be  led,  by  some  inferior  motive,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  primary  caution,  and,  either  from  an 
opinion  too  hastily  entertained,  from  an  unaccounta- 
ble partiality,  or  from  the  powerful  prevalence  of  per- 
suasion, you  may  be  unfortunately  induced  to  give 
your  hand  to  a  man,  whose  bad  heart,  and  morose 
temper,  concealed  by  a  well-practised  dissimulation, 
may  render  every  flattering  hope  of  happiness  abor- 
tive.    May  Heaven,  in  mercy,  guard  you  from  this 
fatal  error!      Such  a  companion  is  the  worst  of  all 
temporal  ills,  a  deadly  potion,  which  embitters  every 
social  scene  of  life,  damps  every  rising  joy,  and  ban- 
ishes that  cheerful  temper,  which  alone  can  give  a 
true  relish  to  the  blessings  of  mortality.      Most  sin- 
cerely do  I  pray  that  this  may  never  be  your  lot !  and 
I  hope  your  prudent  circumspection  will  be  suffici- 
ent to  guard  you  from  the  danger.      But  the  bare 
possibility  of  such  an  event,  renders  it  necessary  to 
Jay  down  a  few  rules  for  maintaining  some  degree  of 
ease,  under  such  a  deprivation  of  happiness.     This  is 
by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  present  under- 
taking: here  it  is  difficult  to  advise,  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  practice.     The  subject,  also,  is  too  extensive 
to  be  minutely  treated  within  the  compass  of  a  letter, 
which  must  confine  me  to  the  most  material  points 
only:  in  these,  I  shall  give  you  the  best  directions  in 
my  power,  ardently  wishing  that  you  may  never  have 
occasion  to  make  use  of  them.  The  being  u- 

nited  to  a  man  of  irreligious  principles  renders  it  im- 
possible to  discharge  a  great  part  of  the  proper  duty 
of  a  wife:  to  name  but  one  instance;  obedience  will 
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be  rendered  impractical)!.-,  by  frequent  injum 
inconsistent  with,  and  contrary  to  the  high- 
tions  of  morality.     This  is  not  m<  i  ition,  but 

deduced  from  facts,  wliirh  I  have  too  often  seen,  and 
rail  attest.     Where  this  happens,  the  reasons  for 
compliance,  ought  to  be  oifered   in  a  plain,  ill 

-Matured  manner;  there  is,  at  least,  a  chance 
of  success  from  being  heard  ;  but  should  those  rea- 
sons be  rejected,  or  the  hearing  of  them  refused,  and 
silence  on  the  subject  enjoined,  (which  is  most  prob- 
able, few  people  caring  to  hear  what  they  kn< 
be  right,  when  determined  not  to  appear  convinced 
by  it)  in  this  obey,  nor  farther  urge  the  argument. 
Keep,  however,  steady  to  your  principles,  and  nei- 
ther through  persuasion  nor  threats  be  prevailed  with 
to  act  contrary  to  them :  all  commands  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  Christianity,  it  is  your  indispensable  duty 
to  disobey:  all  requests  that  are  inconsistent  with 
prudence,  or  incompatible  with  the  rank  and  charac- 
ter which  you  ought  to  maintain  in  life,  it  is  your  in- 
terest to  refuse:  a  compliance  with  the  former  would 
be  criminal,  a  consent  to  the  latter  highly  indiscreet; 
and  it  might  thereby  subject  you  to  general  censure; 
for,  a  man  capable  of  requiring  from  his  wife  what  he 
knows  to  be  in  itself  wrong,  is  equally  capable  of 
throwing  the  whole  blame  of  such  misconduct  on 
her,  and  of  afterwards  upbraiding  her  for  a  behavi- 
our, to  which  he  will,  upon  the  same  principle,  dis- 
own that  he  lias  been  accessary.  Many  similar  in- 
stances have  come  within  the  compass  of  my  own  ob- 
servation. In  things  of  a  less  material  nature,  which 
are  neither  criminal  in  theniM-l\es  nor  pernich 
their  consequences,  always  atv  if  insisted  on, 

however  disagreeable  they  may  be  to  your  own  tern- 
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per  and  inclination:  such  a  compliance  will  evident- 
ly prove  that  your  refusal,  in  the  other  cases,  pro- 
ceeds not  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  but  merely 
from  a  just  regard  to  that  superior  duty,  which  can 
never  be  infringed  with  impunity:  passion  may  re- 
sent, but  reason  must  approve,  this  conduct;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  the  most  likely  method,  in  time,  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  ;  but,  failing,  you  will, 
at  least  enjoy'that  satisfactory  self-approbation,  which 
is  the  inseparable  attendant  of  a  truly  religious  and  ra- 
tional deportment.  Should  the  painful  task 
of  dealing  with  a  morose,  tyrannical  temper,  be  as- 
signed to  you,  there  is  little  more  to  be  recommend- 
ed than  a  patient  submission  to  an  evil  which  admits 
not  of  a  remedy.     Ill  nature  is  increased,  and  obsti- 
nacy confirmed  by  opposition :  the  less  such  a  tem- 
per is  contradicted,  the  more  supportable  will  it  be 
to  those  who  are  under  it's  baneful  influence.     When 
all  endeavours  to  please  are  ineffectual,  and,  when  a 
man  seems  determined  to  find  fault  with  every  thing, 
as  if  his  chief  pleasure  consisted  in  tormenting  those 
about  him,  it  requires  a  more  than  common  degree 
of  patience  and  resolution  to  forbear  uttering  those 
reproaches,  which  such  a  behaviour  may  be  justly 
allowed  to  deserve ;  yet,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  maintaining  any  tolerable  degree  of  ease,  not  on- 
ly to  restrain  all  expressions  of  resentment,  but  even 
those  disdainful  looks,  which  are  apt  to  accompany 
a  contemptuous  silence,  both  equally  tending  to  in- 
crease the  malady.     This  wretched  delight  of  giving 
pain,  is  most  unwearied  in  the  search  of  matter  for 
it's  gratification,  andean  either  find,  or  unaccounta- 
bly form  it,  in  almost  all  the  occurrences  of  life;  but, 
when  suffered  unobstructed,  and  unregarded,  to  run 
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it's  malicious  course,  it  will  quickly  vent  it's  blunted 
arrows,  ami  die  of  disappointment,  whilst  all  en 
ours  t  .11  complaints  of  unkindness,  will 

hut  sharpen  against  \ourself  the  weapon's  edge ; 
by  appearing  sensible  of  the  wound,  will  oive  the 
wishecHbf  satisfaction  to  him  who  inllicts  it.  Pru- 
dence, in  this  case,  directs  more  than  ordinary  cir- 
cumspection, that  every  part  of  your  behaviour  may 
blameless  as  possible,  even  to  the  abstaining 
iVoin  the  least  appearance  ol"  evil;  and,  after  you 
have,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  si. 
approbation,  expect  not  to  meet  with  it;  l>\ 
means,  you  will  e>cape  the  mortification  ol  being  dis- 
appointed, which,  often  repeated,  is  apt  to  give  a 
gloomy  sourness  to  the  temper,  incompatible  with 
any  degree  of  contentment.  You  must,  also,  in  this 
situation  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of 
acting  right,  according  to  your  best  abilities;  and, 
should  look  with  an  unconcerned  indifference  on  the 
reception  of  every  successless  attempt  to  plea 
This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  difficult  lesson  of  philos- 
ophy: it  requires  no  less  than  an  absolute  command 
over  the  passions;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
such  a  command  will  itself  most  amply  recompense 
every  difficulty  ;  it  will  compel  ry  pain  which 

it  may  cost  in  the  attainment  :  I  i>,  I  l> 

the  only  way  to  pn  ier«C  anv  tranquillity  of  mind, 
under  so  disagreeable  a  connection.  the 

want  of  understanding  is  by  no  art  to  be  com ^ 
by  no  address  to  be  ci  ,.  it  might  be  supj 

impossible  for  a  woman  offeoM  to  unite  li 
person  whose  deficiency  in  this  respect,  would  drs- 
troy  that  rational  society,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
happiness  of  such  an  union  ;  yet,  here,  how  often  has 
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the  weakness  of  female  judgment  been  conspicuous  ! 
The  advantages  of  great  superiority  in  rank  or  for- 
tune have  frequently  proved  so  irresistible  a  tempta- 
tion, as,  in  opinion,  to  outweigh  not  only  the  folly, 
but  even  the  vices  of  it's  possessor.  A  grand  mistake, 
ever  tacitly  acknowledged  by  a  subsequent  repen- 
tance, when  the  expected  pleasures  of  affluence,  equi- 
page, and  all  the  glittering  pomp  of  useless  pageant- 
ry, have  been  experimentally  found  insufficient  to 
balance  the  deprivation  of  that  constant  satisfaction, 
which  results  from  the  social  joy  of  conversing  with 
a  reasonable  friend  !  Weak  as  this  motive  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  more  excusable  than  another, 
which,  I  fear,  has  sometimes  predominated,  I  mean, 
so  great  a  love  of  sway,  as  to  induce  her  to  give  the 
preference  to  a  person  of  weak  intellects,  in  hopes 
thereby  of  holding,  uncontrolled,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  expectation  is,  in  fact,  ill-grounded :  ob- 
stinacy and  pride  being  generally  the  companions  of 
folly,  the  silliest  people  are  usually  the  most  tenacious 
of  their  opinions;  and,  consequently,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  others  to  be  managed;  but,  admit  the 
contrary,  the  principle  is  in  itself  bad,  it  tends  to  in- 
vert the  order  of  nature,  and  to  counteract  the  design 
of  Providence. 

A  woman  can  never  be  seen  in  a  more  ridiculous 
light, than  when  she  appears  to  govern  her  husband: 
if  unfortunately,  the  superiority  of  understanding  be 
on  her  side,  the  apparent  consciousness  of  that  su- 
periority betrays  a  weakness  which  renders  her  con- 
temptible in  the  sight  of  every  considerate  person; 
and  may,  very  probably,  fix  in  his  mind  a  dislike  nev- 
er to  be  eradicated.  If  this  case,  should  ever  be 
your's,  remember,  that  some  degree  of  dissimulation 
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is  commendable,  so  far  as  to  let  your  husband's  defects 
appear  qnobferved.     \\iien  IM  judgti  wroogj  : 

contradict,  hut  lead  him  iiiM-nsihly  into  anoth- 
er opinion,  in  a  manner  so  di-cm-i  .^  ma\  M-t-m  entire- 
ly his  own;  and,  let  the  wholccn-dit  of  evei  \  prudent 
determination  re>t  on  him,  without  indulging  the  fool- 
ish vanity  of"  claiming  any  merit  to  \our-elf:  thus,  a 
person  of  but  an  indifferent  capacity,  may  be  so  as- 
sisted as,  in  many  instances,  to  shine  with  a  boi 
ed  lustre,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  which  is 
natural,  and,  by  degrees,  he  may  be  brought  into  a 
kind  of  mechanical  method  of  acting  properly,  in  all 
thecommon  occurrences  ot  life.  Odd,  as  this  p« 
may  seem,  it  is  founded  in  fact,  and,  I  have  seen  the 
method  successfully  practised  by  more  than  one  per- 
son, where  a  weak  mind,  on  the  governed  side,  has 
been  so  prudently  set  of!  as  to  appear  the  sole  direc- 
tor, like  the  statue  of  the  Delphic  god,  which  was 
thought  to  give  forth  it's  own  oracles,  whilst  the  hum- 
ble priest,  who  lent  his  voice,  was  by  the  >hrine  con- 
cealed, nor  sought  a  higher  glory  than  a  supj 
obedience  to  the  power  he  would  bethought  to  I 
From  hence,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  by  a  perfect  pro- 
priety of  behaviour,  ease  and  contentment,  at 
are  attainable  with  a  companion  who  has  not  the 
most  exalted  understanding  ;  but  then,  virtue  and 
good  nature  are  pre-supposed,  or  there  wi!l  be  noth- 
ing to  work  upon:  a  vicious  ill-natured  fool,  being 
so  untractable  and  tormenting  an  associate,  there 
needs  only  to  add  jealousy  to  the  composition,  to 
to  make  the  curse  complete.  Thi- 

once  sullered  to  get  footing  in  the  heart,  i 
ever  to  be  extirpated  ;    it    is  a    constant 
torment  to  the  breast  which  gives  it  reception,  and 
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is  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  vexation  to  the  object  of 
it.  With  a  person  of  this  unfortunate  disposition, 
it  is  prudent  to  avoid  the  lest  appearance  of  conceal- 
ment;  a  whisper  in  a  mixed  company,  a  message 
given  in  a  low  voice  to  a  servant,  have,  by  the  pow- 
er of  a  disturbed  imagination,  been  magnified  into  a 
material  injury  ;  whatever  has  the  air  or" secrecy  rais- 
es terror  in  a  mind  naturally  distrustful :  a  perfect  un- 
reserved openness,  both  in  conversation  and  behavi- 
our, starves  the  anxious  expectation  of  discovery,  and 
may  very  probably  lead  into  an  habitual  confidence, 
the  only  antidote  against  the  poison  of  suspicion.  It 
is  easier  to  prevent,  than  to  remove,  a  received  ill- 
impression  ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  much  wiser  to  be 
sometimes  deficient  in  little  points  of  civility,  which, 
however  indifferent  in  themselves,  may  happen  unac- 
countably to  clash  with  the  ease  of  a  person,  whose 
repose  it  is  both  your  duty  and  interest  to  promote :  it 
is  much  more  commendable,  contentedly  to  incur  the 
censure  of  a  trilling  disposition,  by  a  circumstantial 
unasked  relation  of  insignificant  incidents,  than  to  give 
any  room  for  apprehending  the  least  degree  of  reserve. 
Such  a  constant  method  of  proceeding,  together  with 
a  reasonable  compliance,  is  the  most  likely  to  cure  this 
painful  turn  of  mind ;  for,  by  witholding  every  support 
which  could  give  strength  to  it,  the  want  of  matter 
to  feed  on  may  probably,  in  time,  cause  it's  extinction. 
If,  unhappily,  it  be  so  constituted,  so  interwoven  with 
the  soul,  as  to  become,  in  a  manner,  inseparably  unit- 
ed with  it,  nothing  remains  but  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  will  of  Heaven  under  the  pressure  of  an  unal- 
terable evil,  to  guard  carefully  against  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  repeated  undeserved  suspicions;  namely, 
a  growing  indifference,  which  too  frequently  termin- 
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ates  in  aversion  ;  and,  by  consicltTing  such  a  situa- 
tion asa  trial  of  obedience  and  resignation,  to  rc< 
the  comfort  which  mu>t  ari->e  from  prop. 
one  of  the  most  exalted  of  the  Christian  virtues.  I 
cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  adding  a  particu- 
lar caution  to  yourself  'concerning  it.  Jealousy 
is,  on  several  accounts,  still  more  inexcusable  in  a 
woman  :  there  is  not  any  thing  which  so  much  exposes- 
her  to  ridicule,  or  so  much  subjects  her  to  the  insult 
of  affrontive  addresses:  it  is  an  inlet  to  aim 
possible  evil,  the  fatal  source  of  innumerable  indiscre- 
tions, the  sure  destruction  of  her  own  peace,  and  fre- 
quently proves  the  bane  of  her  husband's  allection  ! 
Give  not  a  momentary  harbour  to  it's  shadow  in  your 
heart:  fly  from  it,  as  from  the  face  of  a  fiend  who 
would  lead  your  unwary  steps  into  a  gulphof  unal- 
terable misery.  \Vhen  once  embarked  in  the  matri- 
monial voyage,  the  fewer  faults  you  discover  in  your 
partner,  the  better:  never  search  alter  what  it  will  give 
you  no  pleasure  to  find,  never  de-ire  to  hear  what  you 
will  not  like  to  be  told  ;  therefore,  avoid  that  tribe  of 
impertinent*,  who  either  from  a  malicious  love  of  dis- 
cord, or  from  the  meaner,  thoMess  criminal  motive  of 
ingratiating  themselves,  by  gratifying  the  blameable 
curiosity  of  others,  sow  dissention,  wherever  they  gain 
admittance;  and,  by  telling  unwelcome  truths,  or, 
more  frequently  by  insinuating  invented  falsehoods  in- 
jure innocent  people,  disturb  domestic  union,  and  de- 
stroy the  peace  of  families.  Treat  the-e  emissaries  of 
Satan  with  the  contempt  they  deserve  :  hear  not  what 
they  offer  to  communicate,  but  give  them  at  once  to 
understand  that  you  can  never  look  on  th  ft 
friends,  who  speak  ina  disad van  >tthat 
;i,  whom  you  would  always  choose  to  see  in  the 
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most  favourable  light.  If  they  be  not  effectually  silenc- 
ed by  such  rebukes,  be  inaccessible  to  their  visits, 
and  break  oif  all  acquaintance  with  such  incorrigible 
pests  of  society,  who  will  be  ever  upon  the  watch  to 
seize  an  unguarded  opportunity  of  disturbing  your 
repose.  Should  the  companion  of  your  lift 

be  guilty  of  some  secret  indiscretions,  run  not  the  haz- 
ard of  being  told,  by  these  malicious  meddlers,  what, 
in  fact,  it  is  better  for  you  never  to  know;  but,  if 
some  unavoidable  accident  betrays  an  imprudent 
correspondence,  take  it  for  a  mark  of  esteem,  that 
he  endeavours  to  conceal  from  you  what  he  knows 
you  must,  upon  a  principle  of  reason  and  religion,  dis- 
approve; and,  do  not,  by  discovering  your  acquain- 
tance with  it,  take  off  the  restraint  which  your  sup- 
posed ignorance  lays  him  under,  and,  thereby  per- 
haps, give  a  latitude  to  undisguised  irregularities. 
Be  assured,  whatever  accidental  sallies  the  gaiety  of 
inconsiderate  youth  may  lead  him  into,  he  can  nev- 
er be  indifferent  to  you,  whilst  he  is  careful  to  pre- 
serve your  peace,  by  concealing  what  he  imagines 
might  be  an  infringment  of  it.  Rest  satisfied,  that 
time  and  reason  will  most  certaintly  get  the  better 
of  all  faults  which  proceed  not  from  a  bad  heart ; 
and  that,  by  maintaining  the  first  place  in  his  esteem, 
your  happiness  will  be  built  on  too  firm  a  foundation 
to  be  easily  shaken.  1  have  been  thus  partic- 

ular in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  and  on  the  material 
parts  of  conduct  in  a  married  life,  because  thereon  de- 
pends not  only  the  temporal,  but  often  the  eternal  felic- 
ity of  those  who  enter  into  that  state:  a  constant  scene 
of  disagreement,  of  ill-nature,  and  quarrels,  necessari- 
ly unfitting  the  mind  for  every  religious  and  social  du- 
ty, by  keeping  it  in  a  disposition  diametrically  oppo- 
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site  to  that  Christian  piety,  t<  >  that  practical  benevolence 
and  rational  composure,  which  alone  can  prepare  it 
for  everlasing  happiness.  Instructions  on  this 

head,  consider! nir  your  tender  age,  may  seem   pre- 
mature, and,  should  have  hern  <!  .  until  occa- 
sion called  for  them,  had  our  situation  allowed   me 
frequent  opportunities  of  communicating  my  senti- 
ments to  you;  but,  that  not  being  the  case,  1  choose 
in  this  letter,  to  offer  you  at  once,   my  best  advice 
in  every  circumstance  of  great  moment  to  your  well 
being,  both  here  and  hereafter,  lest  at  a  more  prop- 
er season,  it  may  not  happen  to  be  in  my  power.   You 
may  defer  the  attentive  consideration  of  this  part,  till 
the  design  of  entering  into  a  new  scene  of  life  may 
render  it  useful  to  you  ;  which,  I  hope,  will  not  be  for 
some  years;  an   unhappy  marriage  being  generally 
the  consequence  of  a  too  early  engagement,  before 
reason  has  gained  sufficient  strength  to  form  a  sol- 
id judgment,  on  which  only  a  proper  choice  can  be 
determined.     Great  is  the  hazard  of  a  mistake,  and 
irretrievable  the  effects  of  it !     Many  are  the  degrees 
between  happiness  and  misery  !     Absolute  misery,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  is  to  be  avoided,  by  a  prop- 
er behaviour,  even  under  all  the  complicated    ills  of 
human  life;  but  to  arrive  at    that  proper  beha\iour, 
requires  the  highest  degree  of  Christian  philosophy; 
and  who  would   voluntarily   put  themselves  upon  a 
state  of  trial  so  severe,  in   which  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand has  been  found  able  to  come  off  victorious  ?    Be- 
tween this  and    positive  happiness,  there    are   innu- 
merable steps  of  comparative  evil:   et'ch  ha*  it's  sep- 
arate  conflict,  variously  dillicult.  <;uierentl\  painful, 
under  all  which  a  patient  submission  and  a  conscious 
propriety  of  behaviour  is  the  only  attainable  good. 
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Far  short  of  possible  temporal  felicity  is  the  ease 
arising  from  hence  !  Rest  not  content  with  the  pros- 
pect of  such  ease,  but  fix  on  a  more  eligible  point  of 
viv-vv,  by  aiming  at  true  happiness:  and  take,  my  word, 
that  can  never  be  found  in  a  married  state,  without  the 
three  essential  qualifications  already  mentioned,  vir- 
tue, good  nature,  and  good  sense.  Remember,  there- 
fore, my  dear  girl,  this  repeated  caution,  if  you  ever 
resolve  on  marriage,  never  to  give  your  hand  to  a 
inan  who  wants  either  of  them,  whatever  other  advan- 
tages he  may  be  possessed  of:  so  shall  you  not  only 
-escape  all  those  vexations,  which  thousands  of  un- 
thinking mortals  hourly  repent  of  having  brought  up- 
on themselves,  but  most  assuredly,  if  it  be  not  your  own 
fault,  you  may  enjoy  that  uninterrupted  domestic  har- 
mony, in  the  affectionate  society  of  a  virtuous  com- 
panion, which  constitutes  the  highest  satisfaction  of 
human  life.  Such  an  union,  founded  on  reason  and 
religion,  cemented  by  mutual  esteem  and  tenderness, 
is  a  kind  of  faint  emblem  (if  the  comparison  may 
be  allowed)  of  the  promised  reward  of  virtue  in  a  fu- 
ture state;  and,  most  certainly,  it  is  an  excellent 
preparative  for  it,  by  preserving  a  perfect  equanimity 
and  a  constant  composure  of  mind,  which  naturally 
lead  to  the  proper  discharge  of  all  the  religious  and 
social  duties  of  life,  forming  the  unerring  road  to  ever- 
lasting peace.  The  first  have  been  already  attended 
to;  it  remains  only  to  mention  some  few  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

Amongst  these,  ECONOMY  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  improperly  placed ;  yet,  many  of  the  duties 
we  owe  to  society  being  often  rendered  impracticable 
by  the  want  of  it,  there  is  not  so  much  impropriety 
in  ranking  it  under  this  head,  as  may  at  first  be  im- 
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agined.   For  instance,  a  man  who  lives  at  an  expense 
beyond  what  his  income  will  support,  la  It  un- 

der a  necessity  of  be'u.g  nujn-t,  In   withholding 
his  creditors  what  the\   ha\e  a  ri^ht  to  demand  tVoin 
him  as  their  due,  according  to  all  laws,  both   human 
and  divine;  and,  therein,  he  often  entails  ruin  on  an 
innocent  family,  who,  but  lor  the   i  <1    by 

his  extravagance,  might  have  subsisted  comfort- 
ably on  the  profits  of  their  industry:  he  liU- 
puts  it  out  of  his  own  power  to  give  that  relie!  t,>  the 
indigent,  which,  by  the  laws  of  humanity.  tin-\  have 
a  right  to  expect ;  the  goods  of  fortune  being  L 
as  a  great  divine  excellently  observes,  for  the  use  ami 
support  of  others,  as  well  as  for  the  person  on  whom 
they  are  bestowed.  These  are  surely  great  breaches 
of  that  duty  we  owe  to  our  fellow  creatures  and 
areeilects  very  frequently  and  naturally  produced  by 
the  want  of  economy. 

You  will  find  it  a  very  good  method,  so  to  reg- 
ulate your  stated  expense-*  as  to  bring  them  always 
within  one  fourth  part  of  your  certain  annual  income  ; 
by  these  means,  you  will  avoid  being  at  any  time 
distressed  by  unforeseen  accidents,  and  have  it  more 
easily  in  your  power  materially  to  relieve  those  \\lio 
deserve  assistance;  but  giving  triilini:  sums,  indis- 
criminately, to  such  as  appear  :  from 
being  commendable ;  it  is  an  injury  t<  y,  an 
encouragement  to  idleness,  and  tends  to  fill  the- 
with  lazy  beggars,  who  live  upon  misapplied  boun- 
ty to  the  prejudice  of  the  industrious  poor,  who  are 
useful  members  of  the  common-wealth,  and  on  \\ 
such  benefactions  might  be  >er\iceably  i 
Be  sparing  therefore,  in  this  kind  of  indiscriminate 
donations;  they  are  an  insignificant  relief  to  the  re- 
v* 
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ceivers,  supposing  them  really  in  want  ;  and,  frequent- 
ly repeated,  they  .amount  to  a  considerable  sum  in  the 
year's  account.  The  proper  objects  of  charity  are 
those,  who  by  unavoidable  misfortunes,  have  fallen 
from  affluent  circumstances,  into  a  state  of  poverty 
and  distress:  those  also,  who,  by  unexpected  dis- 
appointments in  trade,  are  on  the  point  of  being  re- 
duced to  an  incapacity  of  carrying  on  that  business, 
on  which  their  present  subsistence  and  future  prospects 
in  life  depend,  from  the  impossibility  of  raising  an 
immediate  sum  to  surmount  the  difficulty  :  and  those, 
who,  by  their  utmost  industry,  can  scarcely  support 
their  families,  above  the  miseries  of  want,  or,  who, 
by  age  or  illness,  are  rendered  incapable  of  labour  :  ap- 
propriate a  certain  part  of  your  income  to  the  relief 
of  these  real  distresses.  To  the  first,  give  as  largely 
as  your  circumstances  will  allow  :  to  the  second,  af- 
ter the  example  of  an  excellent  prelate  of  our  own 
church,  lend,  if  it  be  in  your  power,  a  sufficient  sum 
to  prevent  the  threatened  ruin,  on  condition  of  be- 
ing repaid  the  loan,  without  interest,  if  Providence 
enables  them,  by  future  success,  to  do  it  with  conve- 
nience. The  same  method  may  be  used  where  in- 
digence renders  industry  unavailable,  by  depriving  it 
of  the  means  to  lay  in  a  small  original  stock  to  be 
improved  :  never  take  a  note  of  hand,  or  any  ac* 
knowledgment  of  such  loan,  lest  what  you  intend  for 
a  benefit  should  be  afterwards  made  the  instrument 
of  ruin  to  the  receiver,  by  a  different  disposition  in 
your  successor.  But,  such  assistance  ought  not  to 
be  given  to  any,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  character,  and  from  having  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve them  not  only  industrious,  but  strictly  honest, 
which  will  be  a  sufficient  obligation  pn  them  for  the 
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ment;  and,  the  sums  so  repaid  ought  to  b- 
by,  till  an  opportunity  a^ain  0  making  them, 

in  like  manner,  serviceable  to  othei  I.  Tin-  lath 
who  are  able  to  work,  may,  by  a  small  addition  to 
the  profits  of  their  own  labour,  he  rescued  from  mis- 
ery, and  put  into  a  comfortable  way  of  subsistence. 
Those  who,  by  age,  or  by  infirmity,  are  rendered  ut- 
terly incapable  of  supporting  tlu-m^-Ivrv,  have  an  un- 
doubted right,  not  only  to  the  necessaries,  but 
to  some  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  from  all,  whom 
Providence  has  placed  in  the  more  happy  state  of  af- 
fluence and  independence.  As  your  fortune 
ami  situation  are  yet  undetermined,  1  have  purpose- 
ly laid  down  such  rules  as  may  be  adapted  to  every 
station.  A  large  fortune  gives  greater  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  and  of  communicating  happiness  in  a 
more  extensive  degree,  but  a  small  one  is  no  excuse 
for  withholding  a  proportionate  relief  from  real  and 
deserving  objects  of  compassion  :  to  assist  them 
indispensible  duty  of  Christianity.  The  first  and 
great  commandment  is,  to  love  GOD  with  all  your 
heart:  the  second,  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yoiiiM-lf. 
"  \Vhososeeth  his  brother  in  need,  and  shutteth  up 
his  bowels  of  compassion,  how  dwelleth  the  I" 
God  in  him?''  Or  how  the  love  of  his  neighbour? 
If  deficient  in  these  primary  duties,  vain  are  the 
hopes  of  acceptance  built  on  a  partial  obedience  to 
the  lesser  branches  of  the  law!  Inability  is  often 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  want  of  charity,  by  per- 
sons who  make  no  scruple  of  daily  lavishing  on  their 
pleasures,  what,  if  better  applied,  might  have  made 
an  indigent  family  happy  through  life.  Tln-se  per- 
sons lose  sight  of  real  feiicity,  by  the  mistaken  pur- 
suit of  it's  shadow  :  their  pleasures  die  in  the  enjoy* 
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ment,  are  often  succeeded  by  remorse,  and  always 
by  satiety :  whereas  the  true  joy,  the  sweet  compla- 
cency resulting  from  benevolent  actions,  increases  by 
reflection,  and  must  be  immortal  as  the  soul.  So  ex- 
actly, so  kindly,  is  our  duty  made  to  coincide  with 
our  present  as  well  as  future  interest,  that  incompa- 
rably more  satisfaction  will  accrue  to  a  considerate 
mind,  from  denying  itself  even  some  of  the  agreea- 
bles  of  life,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  relieve 
the  unfortunate,  than  could  arise  from  a  full  indul- 
gence of  every  temporal  gratification.  How- 
ever small  your  income  may  be,  remember,  that  a 
part  of  it  is  due  to  merit  in  distress:  set  by  an  annu- 
al sum  for  this  purpose,  even  tho*  it  should  ohlige  you 
to  abate  some  unnecessary  expense  to  raise  the  fund, 
By  this  method,  persons  of  slender  fortune  have  been 
enabled  to  do  much  good  and  to  give  happiness  to 
many.  If  your  fund  will  not  admit  of  frequent  drafts 
upon  it,  be  the  more  circumspect  with  regard  to  the 
merit  of  those  you  relieve,  that  bounties,  not  in  your 
power  to  repeat  often,  may  not  be  misapplied.  But, 
if  Providence,  by  a  more  ample  fortune,  should  bless 
you  with  a  large  ability  of  being  serviceable  to  your 
fellow-creatures,  prove  yourself  worthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  you,  by  making  a  proper  use  of  it.  Wide 
as  your  influence  can  extend,  turn  the  cry  of  distress 
and  danger  into  the  song  of  joy  and  safety  :  feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  comfort  the  afflicted,  give 
medicine  to  the  sick,  and  with  these,  contribute  eve- 
ry thing  in  your  power  to  alleviate  their  unfortunate 
circumstances.  Thus  may  you  truly  make  a  friend 
of  the  unrighteous  mammon  ;  thus  turn  the  perisha- 
ble goods  of  fortune  into  everlasting  blessings;  upon 
earth,  you  will  partake  that  happiness  you  impart  to 
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others,  and  lay  up  for  yourself  "  treasures  in  Heaven, 

where  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  no;  A 

person  who  has  once  experienced  the  advantages  of 
acting  aright  will  be  led  by  the  motive  of  present  self- 
interest,  as  well  as  by  future  expectation,  to 
t'muunce  of  it.  There  is  no  injunction  of  Christianity, 
which,  a  sincere  Christian,  by  obedience,  will  not  find 
calculated,  to  be  directly,  in  some  measure,  it's  own 
reward. 

The  FORGIVENESS  OF  INJURIES,  to  which  is 
annexed  the  promise  of  pardon  for  our  own  offences, 
and  which  is  required  by  the  gospel,  not  only  so  far 
as  to  forbear  all  kinds  of  retaliation,  but  also  to  ren- 
der us  equally  disposed  to  serve,  with  our  utmost 
power,  those  persons  who  have  wilfully  injured  us, 
as  if  no  such  injury  had  been  received  from  them, 
has  by  some  been  accounted  a  hard  precept ;  yet  the 
difficulty  of  it  arises  merely  from,  and  is  proportion- 
able to,  the  badness  of  the  heart  by  which  it  i< 
teemed.  A  good  disposition  finds  a  superlative  pleas- 
ure in  returning  good  for  evil;  and,  by  an  ine.v 
sible  satisfaction  of  mind,  in  so  doing,  feels  the  pre- 
sent reward  of  obedience  :  whereas,  a  spirit  of  revenge 
is  incompatible  with  happiness,  an  implacable  temper 
being  a  constant  torment  to  it's  possessor;  and,  the 
man,  who  returns  an  injury,  feels  more  real  misery 
from  the  rancour  of  his  own  heart  than  it  is  in  his 
power  to  inflict  upon  another.  Should  a  friend 

\\ound  you  in  the  mo>t  tender  part,  by  betraying  a 
confi<.  posed,  prudence  forbids  the  expo-ing 

yourself  to  a  second  deception,  by  placing  any  future 
trust  in  such  a  person;  but  tho*  here  all  obligations 
of  intimacy  cease,  those  of  benevolence  and  humani- 
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ty  remain  still  in  full  force,  and  are  equally  binding, 
as  to  every  act  of  service  and  assistance,  even  to  the 
suffering  a  lesser  evil  yourself,  in  order  to  procure  a 
much  greater  good  to  the  person  by  whom  you  have 
been  thus  ill  used:  this  is  in  general  allowed  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  individual  to  all,  as  a  member  of 
society ;  but,  it  is  particularly  instanced  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  to  shew  that  not  even  a  breach  of  friend- 
ship, the  highest  of  all  provocations,  will  cancel  the 
duty,  at  all  times  equally  and  unalterably  binding,  of 
promoting  both  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness 
of  all  your  fellow  creatures,  by  every  method  in  your 
power. 

It  has  been  by  many  thought  impertinent  at  any 
time  to  offer  unasked  ADVICE  ;  the  reason  of  which, 
may  be  chiefly  owing  to  it's  being  too  frequently  tend- 
ered with  a  supercilious  air,  which  implies  a  conceited 
consciousness  of  superior  wisdom  :  it  is  the  manner, 
therefore,  more  than  the  thing  itself,  which  gives  dis- 
gust. If  those  with  whom  you  have  any  de- 
gree of  intimacy,  are  guilty  of  what  to  you  appears 
either  wrong,  or  indiscreet,  speak  your  opinion  to 
them  with  freedom,  though  you  should  even  lose  a 
nominal  friend.  Silence  makes  you,  in  some  meas- 
ure, an  accessary  to  the  fault ;  but,  having  thus  once 
discharged  your  duty,  rest  there,  and  let  them  judge 
for  themselves :  to  repeat  such  admonitions  is  both 
useless  and  impertinent;  and  would  be  thought  to 
proceed  rather  from  pride  than  from  good-nature: 
to  the  persons  concerned  only,  are  you  to  speak  your 
disapprobation  of  their  conduct:  when  they  are  cen- 
sured by  others,  say  all  that  truth  or  probability  will 
permit  in  their  justification. 
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It  often  happens,  that,  upon  an  accidental  quar- 
rel Ix-tween  friends,  they  separately  appeal  to  a  third 
person;  in  such  case,  alternately  take  the  opposite 
side,  alledging  every  argument  in  favour  of  the  ab- 
sent party,  and  placing  the  mistakes  of  the  complain- 
er  in  the  strongest  light.  This  method  may  probab- 
ly at  first  displease,  but  is  always  right,  as  most  like- 
ly to  procure  a  reconciliation.  If  that  takes  place, 
each  equally  obliged,  will  thankfully  approve  your 
conduct;  if  not,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of,  at 
least,  endeavouring  to  have  been  the  restorer  of  peace. 
A  contrary  behaviour  (which  generally  proceeds  from 
the  mean  desire  of  pleasing,  by  flattery,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth)  often  widens  a  trifling  breach  into 
open  and  irreconcileable  enmity.  People  of  this  dis- 
position are  the  worst  sort  of  incendiaries,  the  great- 
est plague  of  human  society,  because  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  guarded  against,  from  their  always  wearing 
the  specious  disguise  of  pretended  approbation  and 
friendship  to  the  present,  and  equally  deceitful  resent- 
ment against  the  absent  person  or  company. 

To  ennumerate  all  the  social  duties  would  lead 
me  too  far;  suffice  it,  therefore,  my  dear,  in  a  few 
words  to  sum  up  what  remains.  Let  truth  ever  dwell 
upon  your  tongue.  Scorn  to  flatter  any,  and  des- 
pise the  person  who  would  practise  so  base  an  art  up- 
on yourself.  Be  honestly  open  in  every  part  of  your 
behaviour  and  conversation.  All,  with  whom  you 
have  any  intercourse,  even  down  to  the  meanest  sta- 
tion, have  a  claim  on  your  civility  and  good  humour  ; 
a  superiority  of  rank  or  fortune  is  no  licence  for  a 
proud  supercilious  behaviour,  to  labour  under  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  dependent  state  are  alone  sufficient  ; 
it  is  both  unjust  and  cruel  to  increase  them,  eithci  by 
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a  haughty  deportment,  or  by  the  unwarrantable  ex- 
ercise of  a  capricious  temper.  Examine  every 
part  of  your  conduct  towards  others,  by  the  unerring 
rule  of  supposing  a  change  of  places;  this  will  cer- 
tainly lead  to  an  impartial  judgment:  do  then  what 
appears  to  you  right,  or,  in  other  words,  "what you 
would  they  should  do  unto  you,"  which  comprehends 
every  duty  relative  to  society.  Aim  at  per- 
fection, or  you  will  never   reach  to  an  attainable 
height  of  virtue.      Be  religious  without  hypocrisy  ; 
pious  without  enthusiasm.      Endeavour  to  merit  the 
favour  of  God,  by  a  sincere  and  uniform  obedience 
to  whatever  you  know  or  believe  to  be^iis  will.    And, 
should  afflictive  evils  be  permitted  to  cloud  the  sun- 
shine of  your  brightest  days,  receive  them  with  sub- 
mission, satisfied  that  a  Being  equally  wise,  omnis- 
cient, and  beneficent,  at  once  sees  and  intends  the 
good  of  his  whole  creation  ;  and  that  every  general 
or  particular  dispensation  of  his  providence,  towards 
the  rational  part  of  it,  is  so  calculated,  as  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  ultimate  happiness,  which  nothing  but  the 
misbehaviour  of  individuals  can  prevent  to  themselves. 
This  truth  is  surely  an  unanswerable  argument  for 
absolute  resignation  to  the  will  of  God ;  and,  such 
a  resignation,  founded  upon  reason  and  choice,  not  en- 
forced by  necessity,  is  unalterable  peace  of  mind, 
fixed  on  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  shaken  by  adversity. 
Pain,  poverty,  ingratitude,  calumny,  and  even  the 
loss  of  those  we  hold  most  dear,  may  each  transciently 
affect,  but  united  cannot  mortally  wound  it.     Upon 
this  principle,  you  will  find  it  possible  not  only  to  be 
content  but  cheerful  under  all  the  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances which  this  state  of  probation  is  liable  to  ; 
and,  by  making  a  proper  use  of  them,  YOU  may  ef- 
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fectually  remove  the  garb  of  terror  from  the  last  of 
all  temporal  evils.  Learn,  with  grateful  pleasure,  to 
meet  approaching  death  as  the  kind  remover  of  ev- 
ery painful  sensation,  as  the  friendly  guide  to  perfect, 
to  everlasting  happiiv 

Believe  me,  this  is  not  mere  theory  ;  ray  own  expe- 
rience every  moment  proves  the  fact  undeniably  true; 
my  conduct,  in  all  those  relations  which  still  subsist 
\vith  me,  is  governed  nearly  as  human  imperfection 
will  allow,  by.the  rules  here  laid  down  for  you  ;  which 
produces  the  constant  rational  composure,  which  con- 
stitutes the  most  perfect  felicity  of  human  life;  and 
with  truth,  I  can  aver,  that  1  daily  feel  incomparably 
more  real  satisfaction,  more  true  contentment,  in  my 
present  retirement,  than  the  gayest  scenes  of  festive 
mirth  ever  afforded  me.     I  am  pleased  with  this  life, 
without  an  anxious  thought  for  the  continuance  of  it, 
and  happy  in  the  hope  of  exchanging  it  hereafter  for  a 
life  infinitely  better.  My  soul,  unstained  by  the  crimes 
unjustly  imputed  to  me,  most  sincerely  forgives  the 
malicious  authors  of  these  imputations:  it  anticipates 
the  future  pleasure  of  an  open  acquittal,  and,  in  that 
expectation  loses  the  pain  of  present  undeserved  cen- 
sure.     By  this  is  meant  the  instance  that  was  made 
the  supposed  foundation  for  the  last  of  innumerable 
injuries,  which  I  have  received,  through  him  from 
whom  I  am  conscious  of  having  deserved  the  kindest 
treatment ;  other  faults,  no  doubt,  I  might  have  many  : 
to  him  I  had  very  few  ;  nay,  for  several  years,  I  can- 
not, upon  reflection,  accuse  myself  of  any  thing,  but 
of  a  too  absolute,   a  too  unreserved  obedience   to 
every  injunction,  even  where  plainly  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  my  own  reason.     How  wrong  such  a  com- 
pliance was,  has  been  clearly  evinced  by  many  in- 
ri 
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stances,  in  which  it  has  been  since  most  ungenerous- 
ly and  most  ungratefully  urged  as  a  circumstan- 
tial argument  against  me.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  owned,  that  tor  the  two  or  three  last  years,  tired 
with  a  long  series  of  repeated  insults,  of  a  nature  al- 
most beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive, 
my  temper  became  soured  ;  a  constant  fruitless  en- 
dea\four  to  oblige  was  changed  into  an  absolute  in- 
indifTerence  about  it ;  and  ill-humour,  occasioned  by 
frequent  disappointment  (a  consequence  1  have  ex- 
perimentally warned  you  against)  was,  perhaps, 
sometimes  too  much  indulged.  How  far  the  une- 
qualled provocations  may  be  allowed  as  an  excuse 
for  this,  Heaven  only  must  determine,  whose  good- 
ness has  thought  fit  to  release  me  from  the  painful 
situation,  tho'  by  a  method,  at  present,  not  the  most 
eligible,  as  it  is  the  ca-.ise  of  a  separation  from  my 
children  also,  and  thereby  has  put  it  out  of  my  pow- 
er to  attend,  in  the  manner  I  could  have  wished,  to 
their  education  ;  a  duty  which  inclination  would 
have  led  me  with  equal  care  and  pleasure  more  am- 
ply to  fulfil,  had  they  continued  under  my  direction. 
But,  as  Providence  has  thought  fit  otherwise  to  deter- 
mine, contented  I  submit  to  every  dispensation,  con- 
vinced that  all  things  are  ordered  for  the  best,  and  that 
they  will  in  the  end  work  together  for  good  to  them 
who  fear  God  and  who  sincerely  endeavour  to  keep  his 
commandments.  If  in  these  I  err,  I  am  certain  it  is 
owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  judginent,  not  to  a  defect 
of  the  will.  Thus  have  I  endeavoured,  my 
dear  girl,  in  some  measure,  to  compensate,  both  to 
you  and  to  your  sisters,  the  deprivation  of  a  constant 
maternal  care,  by  ad  vising  you,  according  to  my 
best  ability,  in  the  most  material  parts  of  vour  con- 
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duct  through  life,  as  particularly  as  the  compu 
a  letter  would  allow  me.      M;iy  these  few  instructions 
i)le  to  you  as  my   wishes  would  make 
them  !     And,  may  that  Almi^hU  Brini*.  to  whom  my 
daily  pr;i\  nd  for  your  preservation,  grant  you 

hi-*  heavenly  benediction:  may  he  keep  you  from  all 
moral  evil,  lead  you  into  the  paths  of  righteousness 
and  peace  ;  and,  may  he  L;ive  us  all  a  happy  meeting 
in  that  future  state  of  unalterable  felicity,  which  is 
"  prepared  for  those  who,  by  patient  continuance  in 
\vcll-doiiig,  seek  after  glory  and  immortality. " 

I  am, 
Your  truly  affectionate  mother, 

S.  Pfnnington. 
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MR.  TYROLD'S  ADVICE 
DAUGHTER, 

on  the  Subject  of 

Discovering  a  Pre/)<>          ••/. 

From  the  Novel  of  "  Camilla," 

BY  MRS.  V  ARE  LAY. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  enumerate,  my  dear  Ca- 
milla, the  many  blessings  of  your  situation;  your 
heart  is  just  and  affectionate,  and  will  not  forget  them  : 
I  mean  but  to  place  before  you  your  immediate  duties, 
satisfied  that  the  review  will  ensure  their  performance. 

Unused  to,  because  undeserving,  controul,   your 

days,  to  this  period,  have  been  as  gay  as  your  spirits. 

It  is  now  first  that  your  tranquillity  is  ruffled;  it  is 

now  therefore,  that  your  fortitude  has  it's  first  debt  to 

pay  for  i'/>  hitherto  happy  exemption. 

Those  who  weigh  the  calamities  of  life  only  by  the 

e,  the  substantial,  or  the  irremediable  mischiefs 

ui.u-h  th»'\  produce,  regard  the  first  sorrows  of  early 

y.mth  as  ton  trilling  for  compassion.      They  do  not 

enough  consid«Tthat  it  is  thesulTering,  not  it's  abstract 

.  ulfic-h  demands  human  commiseration.    The 

man  who  loses  his  whole  fortune,  yet  possesses  firm - 

)!iilo-oj>hy,  a  disdain  of  ambition,  andanaceom- 
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modation  to  circumstances,  is  less  an  object  of  contem- 
plative pity,  than  the  person  who,  without  one  real  de- 
privation, one  actual  evil,  is  first,  or  is  suddenly  forced, 
to  recognize  the  fallacy  of  a  cherished  or  darling  hope. 
That  it's  foundation  has  always  been  shallow  is  no 
mitigation  of  disappointment  to  him  who  had  only 
viewed  it  in  it's  superstructure.  Nor  is  it's  downfal  less 
terrible  to  it's  visionary  elevator,  because  others  had 
seen  it  from  the  beginning  as  a  folly  or  a  chimera; 
it's  dissolution  should  be  estimated,  not  by  it's  ro- 
mance in  theunimpassioned  examination  of  a  ration- 
al looker  on,  but  by  it's  believed  promise  of  felicity  to 
it's  credulous  projector.  Is  my  Camilla  in  this 

predicament?  had  she  wove  her  own  destiny  in  the 
speculation  of  her  wishes  ?  Alas  !  to  blame  her  I  must 
not  forget,  that  delusion,  while  in  force,  has  all  the 
semblance  of  reality,  and  takes  the  same  hold  upon 
the  faculties  as  truth.  Nor  is  it  till  the  spell  is  broken, 
till  the  perversion  of  reason  and  error  of  judgment  be- 
came wilful,  that  scorn  ought  to  point  "  it's  finger"  or 
Censure  it's  severity.  But  of  this  I  have  no  fear. 

The  love  of  right  is  implanted  indeliably  in  your  na- 
ture, and  your  own  peace  is  as  dependent  as  mine  and 
as  your  mother's  upon  it's  constant  culture.  Your 
conduct  hitherto  has  been  committed  to  yourself. 
Satisfied  with  establishing  your  principles  upon  the 
adamantine  pillars  of  religion  and  conscience,  we 
have  not  feared  leaving  you  the  entire  possession  of 
general  liberty.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  withdraw  it,  tho' 
the  present  state  of  your  affairs,  and  what  for  some 
time  past  I  have  painfully  observed  of  your  precipi- 
tance, oblige  me  to  add  partial  counsel  to  standing 
precept,  and  exhortation  to  advice.  I  shall  give  them 
however,  with  diffidence,  fairly  acknowledging 
blending  my  own  perplexities  with  your's. 


TO  HIS  PAUCHTER. 

The  temporal  destiny  of  woman  is  cnwrapt  in 
more  inpenetrable  obscurity  than  that  of  man.  She 
begins  her  career  by  being  involved  in  all  the  world- 
ly accidents  of  a  parent;  she  continues  it  by  being 
associated  in  all  that  may  environ  a  husband  :  and  the 
difficulties  arising  from  this  doubly  ftfripendlOf 
are  augmented  by  the  next  to  impossibility,  that  the 
first  dependence  should  pave  the  way  lor  the  ulti- 
mate. What  parent  has  yet  been  giited  with  the 
i^ht  to  say,  "  I  will  educate  my  daughter  for 
the  station  to  which  she  shall  belong?"  Let  us  even 
suppose  that  station  to  be  fixed  by  himself,  rarely  as 
the  chances  of  life  authorize  such  a  presumption; 
his  daughter  all  duty,  and  the  partner  of  his  own  se- 
lection solicitous  of  the  alliance:  is  he  at  all  more  se- 
curethathehas  provided  even  for  her  external  welfare? 
What,  in  this  sublunary  existence,  is  the  state  from 
which  she  shall  neither  rise  nor  fall  ?  Who  shall  say 
v'iatin  a  few  years,  a  few  months,  perhaps  less,  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  prosperity  of  his  own  views  has 
placed  her,  may  not  change  for  one  more  humble 
than  he  has  fitted  her  for  enduring,  or  more  exalted 
than  he  has  accomplished  her  for  sustaining?  Tin; 
conscience,  indeed,  of  the  father  is  not  responsible 
for  events,  but  the  infelicity  of  the  daughter  i 
less  a  subject  of  pity.  D,  if  none  of  these 

outward  and  obvious  vicissitudes  occur,  the  proper 
education  of  a  female,  either  lor  u>e  or  for  happ: 
is  still  to  seek,  still  a  problem  beyond  human  solution  ; 
since  it's  refinement,  or  it's  negligence,  can  only  pron- 
to her  a  good  or  an  evil,  according  to  the  humour 
of  the  husband  into  whose  hands  she  may  fall.  It 
fashioned  to  shine  in  the  gn\,t  world,  he  may  derm 
the  metropolis  all  turbulence;  it  endowed  with  e\* 
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cry  resource  for  retirement,  he  may  think  the  coun- 
try distasteful.  And  tho*  her  talents,  her  acquire- 
ments, may  in  either  of  th«fsc  cases  be  set  aside  with 
an  only  silent  r-gret  of  wasted  youth  and  application  ; 
the  turn  of  mind,  which  they  have  induced,  the  ap- 
preciation which  they  have  taught  of  time,  of  pleas- 
ure, or  of  Utility,  will  have  nurtured  inclinations  and  o- 
pinions  not  so  ductile  to  new  sentiments  and  employ- 
n.e  .ts,  and  either  submission  becomes  a  hardship,  or 
reactance  generates  dissention.  If  such  arc 

the  parental  embarrassments,  against  which  neither 
wisdom  nor  experience  can  guard,  who  should  view 
the  filial  without  sympathy  and  tenderness? 
You  have  been  brought  up,  my  dear  child,  without 
aay  specific  expectation,  Your  mother  and  myself, 
mutually  deliberating  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the 
female  fate,  determined  to  educate  our  girls  with  as 
much  simplicity  as  is  compatible  with  instruction, 
as  much  docility  for  various  life  as  may  accord  with 
invariable  principles,  and  as  much  accommodation 
v.ith  the  world  at  large,  as  may  combine  with  a  just 
distinction  of  selected  society.  We  hoped  thus, 
should  your  lots  be  elevated,  to  secure  you  from 
either  exulting  arrogance,  or  bashful  insignificance; 
or  should  they,  as  is  more  probable,  be  lowly,  to 
instil  into  your  understandings,  am!  characters,  such 
a  portion  of  intellectual  vigour  as  should  make  you 
enter  into  an  humbier  scene  without  debasement, 
helplessness,  or  repining.  It  is  now,  Cam- 

illa, we  must  demand  your  exertions  in  return. 
Let  not  these  cares  to  fit  you  for  the  world  as  you  may 
find  it,  be  utterly  annihilated  from  doing  you  good, 
by  the  uncombated  sway  of  an  unavailing,  however 
well-placed,  attachment.  \Ve  will  not  here  can 
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vass  the  equity  of  that  freedom  by  \vhich  women  as 
well  as  men  should  beallowed  to  disposeof  their  own 
affections.  There  cannot,  in  nature,  in  theory,  nor  ev- 
en in  common  sense,  be  a  doubt  of  their  equal  riiihl  ; 
but  disquisitions  on  this  point  will  remain  raiher  curi- 
ous than  important, till  thespectilatistcan  superinduce 
to  the  abstract  truth  of  the  position  same  proof  of  it's 
practicability.  Meanwhile,  it  is  enough  for  ev- 

ery modest  and  reasonable  young  woman  to  consider 
that  where  there  are  two  parties,  choice  can  belong  on- 
ly to  one  of  them:  and  then  let  her  call  upon  all  her 
feelings  of  delicacy,  all  her  notions  of  propriety,  to  de- 
cide :  since  Man  must  chuse  Woman,  or  Woman  Man, 
which  should  come  forward  to  make  the  choice?  which 
should  retire  to  be  chosen  ?  A  prepossession  di- 

rected toward  a  virtuous  and  deserving  object  wears, 
in  it's  first  approach,  the  appearance  of  a  mere  tribute 
of  justice  to  merit.  It  seems,  therefore,  too  natural, 
perhaps  too  generous,  to  be  considered  either  as  a  folly 
or  a  crime.  It  is  only  it's  encouragement  where  it  is  not 
reciprocal,  which  can  make  it  incur  the  first  epithet,  or 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  reciprocal  that  can  brand  it 
with  the  second.  With  respect  to  this  last,  I  know  of 
nothing  to  apprehend : — with  regard  to  the  first,  I 
grieve  to  wound  my  dearest  Camilla,  yet  u  here  there 
has  been  no  subject  for  complaint,  there  can  have  been 
none  for  expectation.  Struggle  then  against 

your>e!f,  as  you  would  struggle  against  an  enemy.  Ke- 
lusetolistentoa  wish,  to  dwell  even  upon  a  possibility, 
that  opens  to  your  present  idea  of  happiness.  All  that 
in  future  may  be  realized,  probably  hangs  upon  this 
conflict.  1  mean  not  to  propose  to  \  ou  in  the  course  oi' 
a  t<  to  re-instate  yourself  in  the  perfect  secu- 

rity of  a  disengaged  mijul.     I  know  too  much  of  the 
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human  heart  to  be  ignorant  that  the  acceleration, 
or  delay,  must  depend  upon  circumstance: 
I  can  only  require  from  you  what  depends  upon  your- 
self, a  steady  and  courageous  warfare  against  the  two 
dangerous  underminers  ol  your  peace  and  of  your 
fame,  imprudence  and  impatience.  You  have  cham- 
pions with  which  lo  encounter  them  that  cannot  fail 
of  success,-—  ^ood  sense  and  delicacy.  Good 

sense  will  show  you  the  power  of  self-conquest,  and 
point  out  it's  means.  It  will  instruct  you  to  curb 
those  unguarded  movements  which  lay  you  open  to 
the  strictures  of  others.  It  will  talk  to  you  of  those 
boundaries  which  custom  forbids  your  sex  to  pass, 
and  the  hazard  of  any  individual  attempt  to  trans- 
gress them.  It  will  tell  you,  that  where  allowed  on- 
iv  a  negative  choice,  it  is  your  own  best  interest  to 
combat  against  a  positive  wish.  It  will  bid  you,  by 
constant  occupation,  vary  those  thoughts  which  now 
take  but  one  direction,  and  multiply  those  interests 
which  now  recognise  but  one  object:  and  it  will  soon 
convince  you,  that  it  is  not  strength  of  mind  which 
you  want,  but  reflection,  to  obtain  a  strict  and  unre- 
mitting control  over  your  passions.  This  last 

\vord  will  pain,  but  let  it  not  shock  you.  You  have  no 
passions,  my  innocent  girl,  at  which  you  need  blush, 
tho'  enough  at  which  1  must  tremble!—  For  in  what 
consists  your  constiaint,  your  forbearance?  your  wish 
is  your  guide,  your  impulse  is  your  action.  Alas!  never 
yet  was  moital  created  so  perfect,  that  every  wish  was 
virtuous,  or  every  impulse  wise!  Does  a  secret 

murmur  here  demand:  if  a  discerning  predilection 
is  no  crime,  why,  internally  at  least,  may  it  not  be  cher- 
ished ?  whom  can  it  injure  or  offend,  that,  in  the  hid- 
den recesses  of  my  own  breast,  I  nourish  superior  pref- 
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ercnce  of  superior  worth  ?  This  is  the  question 

with  which  every  young  woman  beguiles  her  fancy  ; 
this  is  the  common  but  seductive  opiute,  uith  which  in- 
clination lulls  reason.   The  answer  may  be  safely  com- 
prised in  a  brief  appeal  to  her  own  breast.  1  do 
not  desire  her  to  be  insensible  to  merit ;  I  do  not  even 
demand  she  should  confine  her  social  affections  to  her 
own  sex,  since  the  most  innocent  esteem   i>  equally 
compatible  tho'  not  equally  general  withour's:   1   re- 
quire of  her  simply,  that,  in  her  secret  hours,  when 
pride  has  no  dominion,  and  disguise  would  answer  no 
purpose,  she  will  a>k  herself  tins  question.    '  Could  [ 
calmly  hear  that  this  elect  of  my  heart  was  united  to  a- 
nother?   were  I  to  be  informed  that  the  indissoluble 
knot  was  tied,  which  annihiliates  all  my  own  future  pos- 
sibilities, would  the  news  occasion  me  no  affliction  r* 
This  and  this  alone,  is  the  test  by  uhich  she  may  judge 
the  danger,  or  the  harmlessness  of  her  attachment. 
1  have  now  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  obligations 
which  you  may  owe  to  good  sense.       Your  obliga- 
tions to  delicacy  will  be  but  their  consequence. 
Delicacy  is  an  attribute  so  peculiarly  feminine,  that 
\\cre    \oiir  reflections  less  agitated  by  your  feeling-, 
you  could  delineate  moredi>tinctl\  than  im  self  it's  oj.- 
propriate  laws,  it's  minute  exactions,  it\  sensitive  u>- 
finements.    Here,  therefore,  Neekhut  to  brin^  back  to 
your  memory  \\hat  livelier  sensations  have  inadveit- 
ently  driven  from  it.              You  may  imaging  in  the 
innocency  of  your  heart,  that  what  you  would  rather 
perish  than  utter,  can  never,  since  untold,  hesuspea- 
ed  :  and,  at  present,  I  ;>m  i-qu;dl\  >anguine  in  believing 
no  surmise  to    have    bi-en  conceived   \\here  most   it 
would   shock  you:   \Hcredit  me  uhen   1  a^ure  you, 
that  you  can  make                '.01  mistake,  thautOtf*p« 
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pose  that  you  have  any  security  beyond  what  sedu- 
lously you  must  earn  by  the  most  indefatigable  vig- 
ilance. There  are  so  many  ways  of  communication 
independent  of  speech,  that  silence  is  but  one  point 
in  the  ordinances  of  discretion.  You  have  nothing, 
jn  so  modest  a  character,  to  apprehend  from  vanity 
or  presumption  ;  you  may  easily,  therefore,  contin- 
ue the  guardian  of  your  own  dignity  :  but  you  must 
keep  in  mind,  that  our  perceptions  want  but  little 
quickening  to  discern  what  may  flatter  them  ;  and  it  is 
mutual,  to  either  sex  to  be  to  no  gratification  so  alive 
as  to  that  of  a  conscious  ascendance  over  the  other. 

Nevertheless,  the  female,  who,  upon  the  softening 
blandishment  of  an  undisguised  prepossession,  builds 
her  expectation  of  it's  reciprocity,  is,  in  common, 
most  cruelly  deceived.  It  is  not  that  she  has  failed 
to  awaken  tenderness  ;  but  it  has  been  tenderness 
without  respect:  nor  yet  that  the  person  thus  elated 
has  been  insensible  to  flattery  ;  but  it  has  been  a  flat- 
tery to  raise  himself,  not  it's  exciter,  in  his  esteem. 
The  partiality  which  we  feel  inspires  diffidence  :  that 
which  we  create  has  a  contrary  effect.  A  certainty 
of  success  in  many  destroys,  in  all  weakens,  it's  charm  : 
the  bashful  except  ed,  to  whom  it  gives  courage  ;  and 
the  indolent,  to  whom  it  saves  trouble.  Care- 

fully, then,  beyond  all  other  care,  shut  up  every  ave- 
nue by  which  a  secret  which  should  die  untold  can 
further  escape  you.  Avoid  every  species  of  particu- 
larity ;  neither  shun  nor  seek  any  intercourse  appar- 
ently ;  and  in  such  meetings  as  general  prudence 
may  render  necessary,  or  as  accident  may  make  in- 
evitable, endeavour  to  behave  with  the  same  open  es- 
teem as  in  your  days  of  unconsciousness.  The  least 
unusual  attention  would  not  be  more  suspicious  to  the 
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world,  than  the  least  undue  reserve  to  the  subject  of 

our  <1;  i.  Cold  ness  or  distance  could  only  beim- 

;ilnient  ;  and  resentnitnt,  since  yon  have 

received  DO  offence,  how,  should  it  be  investigated, 

con  Id  you  vindicate?  or  how  should  it  be  passed  in  si- 
,  M-cure  from  being  attributed  to  pique  and  disap- 
pointment ?  There-  is  also  another  motive,  impor- 

tant to  us  all,  which  calls  lor  the  most  rigid  circum- 
spection. The  person  in  question  is  not  merely  ami- 
able ;  be  isj  also  rich  1  mankind  at  large,  therefore, 
would  not  give  merely  to  a  sense  of  excellence  any 
obvious  predilection.  This  hint  will,  I  know,  power- 
fully operate  upon  your  disinterested  spirit. 
Never  from  personal  experience  may  you  gather, 
how  far  from  soothing,  how  wide  from  honourable, 
is  the  species  of  compassion  ordinarily  diffused  by 
the  discovery  of  an  unreturned  female  regard.  That 
it  should  be  felt  unsought  may  be  considered  as  a 
mark  of  discerning  sensibility  ;  but  that  it  should  be 
betrayed  uncalled  for,  is  commonly,  however  un- 
generously, imagined  rather  to  indicate  ungoverned 
passions,  than  refined  selection.  This  is  often  both 
cruel  and  unjust;  yet,  let  me  ask,  Is  the  world  a 
proper  confidant  for  such  a  secret  ?  Can  the  woman 
who  has  permitted  it  to  go  abroad  reasonably  de- 
mand that  consideration  and  respect  from  the  com- 
munity, in  which  she  has  been  wanting  to  herself? 
r\\>  me  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  her 
indiscretion  may  have  been  the  effect  of  an  inadver- 
tence which  owes  it's  origin  to  artlessness,  not  to  for- 
wardne-s:  she  is  judged  by  those,  who,  hardened  in 
the  ways  of  men,  accustom  themselves  to  trace  in 
evil  e.erv  motive  to  action;  or  by  those,  who,  pre- 
ferring ridicule  to  humanity,  seek  rather  to  amuse 
vii 
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themselves,   wittily  with  her  susceptibility,  than  to 
feel  tor  it's  innocence  and  simplicity.  in  a 

state  of  utter  constraint,  to  appear  natural  is,  howev- 
er, an  effort  too  difficult  to  be  long  sustained  ;  and 
neither  precept,  example,  nor  disposition,  have  e- 
nured  my  poor  child  to  the  performance  of  any  stud- 
ied part.  Discriminate,  nevertheless,  between  hy- 
pocrisy and  discretion.  The  first  is  a  vice;  the  sec- 
ond a  conciliation  to  virtue.  Jt  is  the  bond  which 
keeps  society  from  disunion  ;  the  veil  which  shades 
our  weakness  from  exposure,  giving  time  for  that  in- 
terior correction,  which  the  publication  of  our  infirmi- 
ties would  else,  with  respect  to  mankind,  make  of 
no  avail.  It  were  better  no  doubt,  worthi- 

er, nobler,  to  meet  the  scrutiny  of  our  fellow-creatures 
by  consent,  as  we  encounter,  per-force,  the  all-  viewing 
eye  of  our  Creator:  but  since  for  this  we  are  not 
sufficiently  without  blemish,  we  must  allow  to  our  un- 
stable virtues  all  the  encouragement  which  can  prop 
them.  To  delicacy,  in  fine,  your  present  exertions 
will  owe  their  future  recompence,  be  your  ultimate 
lot  in  life  what  it  may.  Should  you,  in  the  course 
of  time  belong  to  another,  you  will  be  shielded  from 
the  regret  that  a  former  attachment  had  been  publish- 
ed ;  or  should  you  continue  mistress  of  yourself, 
from  a  blush  that  the  world  is  acquainted  it  was  not 
by  your  choice.  I  shall  now  conclude  this  little 

discourse  by  calling  upon  you  to  annex  to  whatever 
I  have  offered  you  of  precept,  the  constant  remem- 
brance of  your  mother's  example.  In  our  joint 

names,  therefore,  I  adjure  you,  my  dearest  Camilla, 
not  to  embitter  the  present  innocence  of  your  suffering 
by  imprudence  that  may  attach  to  it  censure,  nor  by 
indulgence  which  may  make  it  fasten  upon  yourvir 
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tals!  Imprudence  cannot  but  end  in  the  demolition  of 
that  dignified  equanimity,  and  modest  propriety, 
which  we  wish  to  be  uniformly  remarked  as  the  attri- 
butes of  your  character  :  and  indulgence,  by  fixing 
may  envenom  a  dart,  which,  as  yet,  may  be  gently 
withdrawn  from  a  wound  which  kindness  may  heal, 
and  time  may  close;  but  which,  if  neglected,  may 
wear  away  in  corroding  disturbance,  all  your  life's 
comfort  to  yourself,  and  all  it's  social  purposes  to 
your  friends  and  to  the  world. 
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THE  FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

The  picture  I  shall  present,  among  other  advanta- 
ges, has  that  of  antiquity.  It  was  drawn  by  a  may 
terly  hand,  near  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  desr 
cription  I  mean,  is  that,  left  us  of  a  virtuous  woman, 
by  the  wisest  of  men,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs;  a  description  which  all  mothers  and  mis- 
tresses should  teach  the  female  pupils  under  their 
care,  to  read  and  learn  by  heart.  "  Who  can 

find  a  virtuous  woman?  For  her  price  is  far  above 
rubies."  Such  a  one  is  to  be  found,  but  not  without 
care  and  diligence  in  the  search.  She  is  well  worth 
the  pains  taken  in  the  forming  her,  and  more  to  be 
valued  by  her  happy  possessor,  than  all  the  brightest 
diamonds  in  the  mines  of  the  east.  "  The 

heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that 
he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil."  A  well  nurtured  wom- 
an is  man's  best  and  truest  friend.  Her  fidelity  is 
inviolable  as  the  covenant  of  the  most  High,  and  her 
purity  unsullied  as  the  light  of  Heaven.  Absent,  as 
well  as  present,  her  husband  relies  on  her,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  possessions,  and  of  herself,  the  dear- 
est and  most  precious  of  all.  With  such  a  steward 
at  home,  freed  from  care  and  anxiety,  he  goes  forth 
to  his  own  employment,  whatever  it  may  be.  He 
no  occasion  to  rob  others  by  sea  or  land  ;  to  plunder 
provinces,  or  starve  nations.  Instead  of  her  squan- 
dering his  substance  to  gratify  her  own  vanity  and  lol- 
ly, the  economy  of  his  wife  furnishes  ihe  supplies,  and 
nothing  is  wanting  in  due  time  and  place.  "  Sht* 
will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  day*  of  lk.-r 
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life."  She  will  never  abuse  this  confidence  reposed 
in  her,  but  endeavour  to  render  herself  daily  more 
and  more  worthy  of  it.  And  even  if  her  endeavours 
should  not  always  meet  with  the  desired  success ;  if 
the  good  man  should  sometimes  happen  to  be  a  lit- 
tle out  of  spirits,  or  out  of  temper,  she  will  not  there- 
fore become  so  too.  Her  cheerfulness  will  revive 
and  restore  him.  She  will  still  "  do  him  good,  and 
not  evil,"  while  he  lives;  and  if  she  survive  him,  will 
continue  to  shew  the  same  kind  attention  and  regard 
to  his  family,  and  to  his  character.  "  My  Servius," 
(said  the  Roman  Valeria,  holding  in  her  arms  the  urn 
which  contained  the  ashes  of  her  husband — my  Ser- 
vius) "  tho'  dead  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  can  never 
be  otherwise  than  alive  to  me."  Solomon's 

description  of  a  virtuous  woman,  consists  of  twenty- 
two  verses.  It  is  well  worthy  your  observation,  that 
eleven  of  these  verses  (half  the  number)  are  taken  up 
in  setting  forth  her  industry,  and  the  effects  of  it.  I 
shall  recite  all  these  together,  that  you  may  see  what 
a  variety  of  magnificent  language  is  made  use  of,  to 
describe  her  dilferent  employments,  to  recommend 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  make  good  housewifery 
and  honest  labour  to  be  admired,  in  the  rich  and  no- 
ble, as  well  as  the  poor  and  obscure  among  women. 
For  you  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  works  of  the  sev- 
eral kinds  here  mentioned,  queens  and  princesses,  of 
old  time,  disdained  not  to  be  occupied.  You  will 
likewise  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  if  the  rich  be  ex- 
empted from  the  necessity  of  working  for  themselves, 
they  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  working  for 
the  poor ;  since  "  the  coats  and  garments  "  made  by 
the  charity  of  Dorcas,  were  judged  the  best  proofs  of 
her  goodness  that  could  be  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
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tion  of  an  apostle.  "  She  seeketh  wool  and 

flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  She 
layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold 
the  distaff.  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and 
strengthened  her  arms.  She  riseth  also  while  it  is 
yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a 
portion  to  her  maidens.  She  looketh  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  house- 
hold, for  they  are  all  clothed  with  double  garments. 
She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry,  her  cloth- 
ing is  silk  and  purple.  She  maketh  fine  linen  and 
selleth  it,  and  delivereth  girdles  to  the  merchant. 
She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good:  her 
candle  goeth  not  out  by  night.  She  is  like  the 
merchant's  ships,  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 
She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it;  withthefruit 
of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard." — On  account 
of  this  her  marvellous  and  unceasing  diligence,  with 
the  many  and  great  advantages  derived  thereby  to  her 
family,  well  may  it  be  said,  as  it  is  said  of  her, 
"  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing,  and  she  shall 
rejoice  in  time  to  come."  But  the  honour  is 

not  confined  to  herself.  It  extendeth  to  her  friend 
and  her  companion  in  life;  "  Her  husband  is  known 
in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the 
land."  That  is,  he  is  known  as  her  husband  ;  as  a 
man  blessed  with  such  a  wife;  as  indebted,  perhaps, 
lor  his  promotion,  to  the  wealth  acquired  by  her  man- 
agement at  home  (for  honours  are  seldom  open  to 
the  poor);  for  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  his  ap- 
l>arel,  to  the  labour  of  her  hands;  and,  it  may  : 
for  the  preservation  and  establishment  of  his  virtue 
and  integrity,  to  the  encouragement,  in  all  that  is  hu- 
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ly,  and  just,  and  good,  furnished  by  her  example,  as 
well  as  by  her  conversation,  the  nature  of  which  is 
thus  described —  "  She  openeth  her  mouth 

with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kind- 
ness." She  thinks  before  she  speaks ;  and,  therefore, 
neither  introduces  a  bad  subject,  nor  disgraces  a  good 
one  by  an  improper  manner  of  discoursing  on  it. 
And  as  charity  reigns  in  her  heart,  nothing,  that  is 
uncharitable  proceeds  out  of  her  mouth  :  all  is  lenient 
and  healing.  To  express  the  whole  in  a  few  words, 
she  says  nothing  that  is  foolish,  and  nothing  that  is 
illnatured.  But  her  charity  is  shewn  in  deeds  as  well 
as  words —  "  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to 

the  poor;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the 
needy."  This  is  yet  another  good  effect  of  her  econo- 
my and  management.  She  is  not  only  able  to  pro- 
vide plentifully  for  her  household,  but  has  always 
something  in  store  for  the  poor.  Since  what  avails  a 
charitable  disposition,  where  vanity,  folly,  and  ex- 
travagance have  taken  away  the  power  to  exert  it?  In 
vain  is  "the  hand  stretched  out,"  when  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it.  Having  thus  considered  this  fin- 
ished character  of  the  virtuous  woman,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  the  praise  bestowed  on  it,  in  the  remain- 
ing verses  of  the  chapter.  "  Her  children  rise 
up,  and  call  her  blessed  ;  her  husband  also,  and  he 
praiseth  her,"  saying,"  Many  daughters  have  done 
virtuously  ;  but  thou  excellest  them  all."  Happy  the 
children  of  such  a  mother;  they  will  be  living  proofs 
of  the  care  taken  by  her  in  their  education,  when  she 
taught  them  to  walk,  by  the  paths  of  honour  and  vir- 
tue, to  the  mansions  of  rest  and  glory.  Happy  the 
husband  of  such  a  wife,  who  sees  all  things  prosper 
under  her  direction,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  de- 
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rived  to  his  family  through  her.  They  will  all  join  in 
proclaiming,  that  among  women  who  do  well,  hon- 
our is  chiefly  due  to  the  virtuous  and  diligent  wife, 
the  affectionate  and  sensible  mother.  "  Fav- 

our," or  rather  "  gracefulness,  is  deceitful,  and  beauty 
is  vain ;  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall 
be  praised."  A  graceful  person,  and  a  set  of  fine  fea- 
tures, are  valuable  things,  but  they  are  not  always  to 
be  trusted ;  they  may  conceal  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions very  different  from  those  one  should  have  ex- 
pected to  find:  and  bitterer  than  wormwood  must 
then  be  the  disappointment  of  the  man,  who  has  been 
directed  in  his  choice  by  no  other  considerations. 
This,  I  say,  may  be  the  case.  Let  us  hope  it  is  not 
often  so.  God  forbid  it  should.  The  face  ought  to 
be  an  index  to  the  mind,  and  when  all  is  fair  without, 
as  it  is  said  of  the  king's  daughter  in  the  psalm,  "  all 
should  be  glorious  within."  But  let  beauty  have  it's 
due  praise,  and  suppose  what  you  will  of  it;  suppose 
all  that  the  poets  say  of  it  be  true:  still  the  wise  man 
tells  you,  it  is  vain,  it  is  in  it's  nature  transient,  fleet- 
ing, perishing;  it  is  the  flower  of  the  spring  which 
must  fade  in  autumn  ;  and  when  the  blossom  falls,  if 
no  fruit  succeed,  of  what  value,  I  pray  you,  is  the 
tree?  The  grave  is  already  opening  for  the  most  el- 
egant person  that  moves,  and  the  worms  are  in  wait- 
ing to  feed  on  the  fairest  face  that  is  beholden.  La- 
bour, then,  for  that  which  endureth  for  ever :  let  your 
chief  pains  be  bestowed  on  that  part  of  the  human 
composition,  which  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
when  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  shall  disappear, 
and  come  no  more  into  mind.  "  A  woman  that  fear- 
eth the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised/'  "  Give 
her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works 
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praise  her  in  the  gates."  The  crown,  which 

her  own  hands  have  thus  formed,  shall  be  placed  up- 
on her  head,  as  it  were  by  general  consent,  even  in 
this  life,  and  her  good  deeds,  celebrated  in  the  public 
assemblies,  shall  diffuse  an  odour  grateful  as  the  smell 
of  Eden,  as  the  cloud  of  frankincense  ascending  from 
the  holy  altar.  When  her  task  is  ended,  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  blessings  of  all  around, 
sweeter  than  the  sweetest  music,  shall  chant  her  to 
her  repose  ;  till  awakened  on  the  great  morning  of 
the  world,  descending  angels  shall  introduce  this 
daughter  of  Jerusalem  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 
Such  is  the  female  character,  and  such  the  impor- 
tance of  forming  it  by  education.  Without  educa- 
tion it  cannot  be  formed  ;  for  we  are  all  born  equally 
ignorant,  and  are  what  we  are  by  instruction. 

Sermons? 
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